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CHAPTER I. 

When any one man sets up a claim to be or 
to possess anything diferent to his fellows- 
nay, if it be only a difference which is not 
superiority, unless a superiority of evil, there 
will always rise up a dozen other men to 
dispute that claim and tear it in pieces. 

Now, the Hemes of Hernecroft claim to 
have held that homestead in their family 
longer and to date back their ancestry 
farther than any other family in England ; if 
not indeed to be lineal descendants of 
Hengist and Horsa, the first conquerors after 
the Romans of this sadly ofteu conquered 
little island. 
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Naturally, therefore, every neighbouring 
squire and householder of any degree in the 
county resents this assumption, and declares 
that it is a figment of the present owner of 
the place, dressed up to support his affection 
for the race of his supposed ancestry. 

Naturally also Squire Heme is at daggers 
drawn with two-thirds of his neighbours on 
this particular subject : the remaining third 
either preferring to agree with his assump- 
tion ; or looking on it as a harmless *' fed " 
of the old man's, and respecting him too much 
to disturb it. And yet, I do not know but 
that he is right ; or that any, even of those 
who wrangle most virulently for priority of 
ancestry, have been able to fix any particular 
date, later in English chronology, for the 
establishment of the Heme family at 
Hernecroft. 

There was a Heme certainly who was 
secretary to Ireton the Puritan general ; but 
the old house was in existence then, and his 
father lived and expounded the Bible there- 
in; and his little, close-coifed, primly-clad 
sisters gathered daisies and buttercups in 
the sunny crofb at the back of the farm. 
And there was a Heme who carried his 
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master's banner before the Earl of Southamp- 
ton at the battle of Tewkesbury ; but when he 
was borne down by numbers and slain, still 
grasping the pole of the standard, his last 
words to the priest who shrived him 
were, " I leave my body to my wife, Dame 
Margery of Hernecroft, fny soul to Christ 
the Lord," and so took the crucifix between 
his hands, and kissing it he died ; being 
then a mighty proper man ; and one strong 
and much renowned for courage in the com- 
pany of my Lord of Southampton. There 
was a Heme also of whom we find mention 
as a valiant trooper, so powerful in the arm 
as to cleave one Ezekiel, a Jew, through head 
and trunk at one blow in the Lincolnshire 
riots. And so the record stretches back, 
taking up a stray link here, and another 
there, till it seems as if the present people 
are right enough in their claims that, though 
never noble, no, nor even knighted, they are 
one of the oldest squirearchies in the kingdom, 
and have steadily passed down their ancient 
patrimony from the days of the Saxons to 
the present century. 

Exceedingly proud of that fact is the 
present ** Squoire 'Erne " as the country folk 
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call him, some changing the title to " Varmer 
'Erne," a declension in dignity of which the 
gentleman alluded to does not too well approve, 
though he resents it with much less bitterness 
than he does the more degenerate and 
modem prefix of " Mr." 

The Saxon origin of his family has indeed 
become what the neighbours call a "fad," 
with Squire Heme. His hatred of the French, 
or the Normans, as he prefers to call them, 
is as intense as if it were the days of Harold 
and William the Conqueror ; his objection to 
the visits of a neighbouring curate because 
the unfortunate young man's name was 
Fitz- William being couched in terms strongly 
• suggestive of the bar sinister, and more 
pointed than polite ; and his complaints of 
the young man's ancestors as a set of frog- 
eating, leg-shaking, libertine foreigners, the 
first to bring papistry into this island, and 
cram it full of lying Jesuits and snivelling 
nuns, so frequent and virulent, that 
his son Robert was fain to stagger him by 
demanding with the irreverence of youth : 
" What about Edward the Confessdr, 
though, dad ? and St. Dunstan, and all those 
old Saxon thingummies ?" a query which 
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caused Squire Heme to take refuge in a 
private consultation with his daughter Mar- 
garet's childish History of England, after which 
he said no more of papistry as an innovation 
of the Normans, preferring to drop that branch 
of the subject altogether. His devotion to 
his favourite cause, however, continued as 
ardent as ever. He used Saxon phrases and 
turns of speech, wore breeches and leather 
leggings, and would fain have clad his woman- 
kind in linen coifs and woollen kirtles, if they 
had not flatly rebelled against such a pitch 
of domestic tyranny, and struck for modern 
bonnets and dressmakers. As it was, how-? 
ever, Margaret had never been permitted to 
put on a pair of stays until her seventeenth 
year, when her mother in despair procured 
her one surreptitiously ; and his repeated 
threat to turn out of the house " neck> and 
crop," any female, be she whom she might, who 
dared to disgrace Herncroffc by such an abomi- 
nation as a crinoline, had prevented the march 
of fashion from extending itself in that direc- 
tion, even when hen-hoops were at their 
largest, within the irate old gentleman's 
domains. 

I cannot say that his family sympathised 
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with his peculiarities even when they gave in 
to them. Mrs. Heme, indeed, one of those 
good-natured easy-going women who fall in 
with everything and every one, offered no 
opposition to his whims, but on the contrary, 
humoured them as far as she could ; but 
Robert, a sturdy independent youth, while 
respecting his father himself, would scoff at 
his Saxon theories to his face with boyish 
impertinence, while Margaret, who, being 
the Squire's favourite and his only daughter, 
was the principal victim to his hobby, 
resented it by a sullen gloom which she 
did not attempt to hide from him, even 
though he tried to invent other causes for it 
for himself 

In another way also his family were a cross 
to Squire Heme. Saxons being essentially 
a tall, large-limbed, ruddy-cheeked and fair- 
haired race, he naturally admired those 
tjharacteristics beyond all others, would, if he 
could, have seen nothing different on the 
farm, let alone in his family ; and spoke with 
scorn and dislike of " your sallow-faced, black 
muzzled Norman visages." In his own per- 
son, too, he was a large, thickly-made man, 
with broad shoulders, a &u)e tanned to one 
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unvaried scarlet by three and fifty summer 
suns, prominent, light-blue, angry-looking 
eyes, and hair originally a reddish-yellow ; 
but now grizzled into a stubbly, iron-grey 
crop, a description which, though not perhaps 
presenting any remarkable beauty to the eye 
of an unappreciative reader, was, I can assure 
him, quite sufficiently conformable to the 
ancient Saxon type to be highly satisfactory 
to the Squire himself; and ope which he 
reasonably trusted might be perpetuated in 
hisofiBpring. 

A vain hope ! Margaret, the younger, was 
lithe, tall, unusually so for her age, and 
broad-shouldered, like her father himself ; but 
her eyes were like sloes, her hair black as a 
raven's wing, and her face, neck, and arms 
swarthy as a Spaniard's; while Robert was 
rather under middle height than the reverse, 
and a plain likeness of his mother, with brown 
hair and skin, dark, animated hazel eyes, and 
a wide mouth with decided pugnacity and 
sarcasm about the corners. 

Poor Squire Heme ! He should have con- 
sulted the Saxon type in choosing a spouse 
but how could he fancy that Providence would 
make such a mistake as to ignore his own 
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form and features for the inferior ones of 
Maggie Marshall or even worse. 

And now, after this slight sketch of the in- 
habitants of the Croft, as Herncroft was not 
infrequently called, let us give a glance at the 
place itself, as it met the eyes of Robert 
Heme, junior, one morning in early summer. 

It was early in the morning too, very early, 
for the sun had hardly clambered over the low 
range of hills, or rather downs, lying eastward 
of the farm. The short green turf sloping 
downwards from the flattened summit, and 
dashed here and there by patches of orange 
gorse or purpled heather, was indeed overlaid 
with one or two long rays of living gold, which 
stretched onwards to gild the mossy roof, to 
glitter on the low, diamond-paned windows, 
and gleam like sparks of fire among the top- 
most boughs of the hoary lime and apple trees 
surrounding the ancient greystone house ; but 
the garden, the long daisy-sprinkled grass of 
the orchard, and the homely, well-to-do-looking 
rickyard at the back, were still in shade. The 
dews of night hung heavily as clustered 
diamonds on the rose-bushes already weighted 
with a wealth of pink and crimson blossoms, 
the beds of old-fashioned wall-flowers, sweet 
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'Williams and mignonette, and the tall, snow- 
white lilies which filled and made sweet the 
quaint old garden, to which you descended 
from a broad grassy terrace in front of the 
sitting-room windows. This garden, hardly 
distinguishable now in the half-light, was fenced 
in by a high, closely-woven hedge of privet 
and sweetbrier, which separated it from the 
orchard on one side, and the farm and poultry-^ 
yard on the other, while in front a long 
meadow studded with oaks and beeches, 
almost like a gentleman's park, sloped away 
to the road beyond. 

The house itself was most irregular in con^ 
struction, being built in the form of a square 
block two stories high, with a wing one story 
lower, and considerably longer at one side, 
giving it, but for the multifarious chimneys 
and the shape of the windows, very much the 
appearance of a churcK when seen from a dis- 
tance among its sheltering trees. This wing 
was indeed a comparatively modern addition,, 
having been built in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in which reign the ruling dame of 
Herncroft had presented her spouse with no- 
less than nineteen sturdy citizens of the virgin 
queen, but three hundred years had clothed 
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the new stones as thickly as the old with 
orange- coloured lichens and mosses green and 
gold and grey, and had knocked off a coping 
here and matted an angle there with a web 
of ivy, besides so browning and mellowing the 
whole colouring down to the same tone that 
it was hard to believe that some hundreds of 
years had intervened between the building of 
the old part and the new. 

Robert Heme came out of the porch, letting 
the heavy, iron- clamped, oaken door clang be- 
hind him just as the entire circle of the 
sun appeared above the downs, flooding the 
meadows and the undulating turfy country 
beyond in one moment with a sheet of golden 
light, and throwing the long wavering shadows 
of the trees far beyond them on the dewy, 
daisied grass. A light breeze was stirring 
among their upper branches, and above the 
sky was of a very pale blue, mottled with 
tiny clouds, greyish-lilac on the western hori- 
zon, but gradually growing warmer and softer 
in tint till they merged into a rosy, delicate 
pink over the zenith. Robert glanced up at 
them, and then strolled down the garden, and 
thence to the end of the afore-mentioned meadow 
where he rested his arms on the top of the 
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gate, and looked about him. In front, to the 
south and east, there was not much to see, 
nothing but the white, little-travelled road, 
and beyond it sweep after sweep of grassy 
land, dotted over with sheep and cattle, broken 
here and there by an out- jutting rock, a clump 
of bushes or the flash of running water, and 
ever rising higher and higher until it ended 
in the table-like summit of the long range 
of downs, from which you could see the blue 
waters of the Channel sparkling far away like 
a line of light against the horizon on the 
farther side. Not a tree, or house, or sign 
of human habitation broke the still and lonely 
look of the view at that side : only a deep 
chalk cutting here and there in the hillside 
relieving what would otherwise have been too 
severe a monotony ; but when Robert turned 
on his elbow and looked in the opposite direc- 
tion the scene changed to a widely different 
one. The road wound downwards, and was 
occasionally hidden in clumps of trees ; once 
it had to curl round a broad patch of marsh, 
golden-brow^n in colour, and flecked with water- 
fowl, behind which two or three house-roofs 
and gable-ends, and sundry slender columns 
of pale blue smoke told of the vicinity of the 
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pretty village of Merehatch, and beyond them 
again you could see the gleam of a white 
church-tower, relieved against a background 
of dark wood and purple, misty hills. 

Not at anything in particular was Robert, 
or Robin, as he was more commonly called, 
looking just then. He knew by heart every 
inch of the landscape as far and much farther 
than he could see, many a year ago; but 
that quiet corner of the world in the early 
morning hours always had a greater attraction 
for him than at any other time ; and at pre- 
sent he had just come home from Oxford, 
whither his father had consented to allow 
him to be sent to complete his education, be- 
cause Alfred the Great was supposed to have 
founded that university ; and it was therefore 
meet that a Heme should take his degree 
there. 

Robin had not been long enough at his Alma 
Mater to take his degree as yet; but going 
there had opened his mind to a wider grasp 
of the world in general than was shut in by 
those sunny southland downs, and home 
looked so much quieter, duller, and more old- 
fashioned and homely than it had used to 
do, that but for the knowledge that a couple 
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of hours' ride across those green downs would 
take him to a lively, bustling seaport town, 
he would not, after three days of the long 
vacation, have been feeling enthusiastically 
grateful for the length of time which must 
yet elapse before he could return to the shades 
of Oriel's learned bower. 

A step on the turf, and a quiver of the gate 
on which he was leaning, made him start sud- 
denly and look round. A tall girl of nineteen 
or twenty had joined him — a girl dressed in 
black, of countrified make, and fitting badly 
to her figure, which, though somewhat too 
broad shouldered, was both grand and well 
developed in its full curving lines, and with her 
black hair drooping heavily over her high fore- 
head and brown cheeks, and gathered without 
any attempt at grace or prettiness into a coarse 
net at the back. She did not speak to him or 
say a word as she came up, making the gate 
creak and shiver as she leant with folded 
arms upon the top bar; and there was a 
clouded look in her great black eyes and on 
her heavy brow which brought the impolite 
expression from her brother : 

"My goodness, Madge, how ugly you do 
look in mourning !" 
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" I wish you wouldn't call me Madge," she 
answered crossly, hut without any apparent 
resentment at the speech itself. 

Kohin laughed provokingly : 

" Moggy, then I That's more Saxon still, 
I believe, isn't it T 

" Do let those beasts of Saxons alone," she 
rejoined wearily ; and Robin laughed again, 
though with some vexation. 

" I wonder what the fellows at Oxford would 
say if you called them beasts 1" 

" Better go back to them and ask. You 
say it often enough yourself" 

" What a man of the world — what / say," 
said Robin, correcting himself as he caught a 
sort of a curl on his sister's lip, " isn't a rule 
for what young ladies should say." 

" Then talk to the young ladies who don't 
say it, and let me alone." 

*' Come, Maggie, don't be so grumpy with 
a fellow," said Robin, warmed into conciliation 
by the harshn ess of Margaret's tone. * * What's 
the matter with you ?" 

" Nothing, though it's enough to make any- 
one grumpy to have to go into mourning for 
a person one has never seen." 

" Be consoled then, for you have seen her. 
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unless like kittens you were born blind. 
Wasn't she one of your godmothers ?" 

Very likely. How you quibble, Rob I" 
My dear, I am only trying to put you in 
a good humour. Come for a walk ; we've got 
a couple of hours before breakfast. I don't 
know what made me get up so early." 

" I got up because you woke me, stamping 
about in your room, and T couldn't go to 
sleep again. No, I can't go for a walk,, I've 
not got my boots on." 

" Put them on then. Do, like a good girl ; 
it won't take you a minute." 

" And I've hurt my foot." 

" Oh 1 nonsense, when one excuse won't do 
you find another. Come along. It's not 
often I ask you, now ; and we won't go 
far." 

Margaret turned back to the house without 
making any reply ; but Robin knew her ways 
well, and consequently when she reappeared 
booted and sun-bonneted, he had got on his 
hat and was waiting for her outside the gate. 
It was doubtful, however, whether the success 
of his prayer brought with it the anticipated 
pleasure. Margaret walked along beside him^ 
it was true, but with lagging steps, com- 
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pressed lips^ and a whole air expressive of 
such complete unwillmgness that Robin felt 
as though he had got a slave attached to him 
by a chain^ and heartily regretted that he 
had not gone for his walk by himself He^ 
tried chaff and jesting as usual for a time ; 
but Margaret's dark face only grew darker 
and graver, and by-and-by he exclaimed : 

" I do believe, Maggie, it*s the prospect of 
this girl coming makes you so savage/' 

"We don't know that she is coming — 

"What did the governor say about the 
'old Saxon rites of hospitality,' when he 
heard he and mother had been left her 
guardians ?" 

"Oh I that's nothing. She could go to 
school" 

" I thought she was too old." 

" I don't know ; and anyhow, I'm sure I 
don't care where she goes." 

" Don't you ? I do. If she's a disagree- 
able monkey it'll make a very considerable 
difference to you, and to me too while I'm 
here ; as also, if the governor takes a dislike 
to her, which he's pretty sure to do, as she's 
both a so-called * Norman,' and a real 
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foreigner. I hate foreigners myself, for that 
matter, they're so disgustingly dirty; and 
don't the Spaniards feed on oil and garlic ? 

Ugh 1 how she will perfume the place I Do 
have an extra big tub put in her room, 
Maggie. As for me, I think I shall beat a 
retreat before she comes. I can stand 
most things ; but not a greasy, black- 
skinned ^^ — (" I dare say she's no darker 

than I am," put in Margaret ;) — " uncivi- 
lised heathen. What language do you 
think she will speak— Chippewa Indian, or 
Spanish ?" 

" English probably, seeing that the Chip- 
pewas don't come from South but North 
America, and that both her parents were 
English." 

" Pooh 1 her father was French. I've heard 
the dad say so a dozen times." 

"Have it your own way. You always 
know less, and pretend to know more than 
any one else in the house;" and Margaret 
shut up her lips, stuck out her chin, and 
went on. Robin shrugged his shoulders. 

" Of all the disagreeable girls I" he said, 
lifting his eyes to heaven. "If the Chip- 
pewa's anything like you, home will be a 
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pleasant place ! I'm sure I wish I hadn't 
asked you to come out at all." 

" rd better go home then/' said Margaret 
coolly. 

"Pray do, if you like. I hate having a 
martyr dragging its stake at my heels." 

Margaret turned at once without another 
word ; and Robin walked on swiftly. Looking 
back however, after a minute^ he saw that his 
sister, now that she was left to herself, was 
limping along as if in actual pain, and stop- 
ping every now and then to rest. . After a 
little while she sat down altogether, took off 
her boot and stocking, and appeared to be 
examining her foot. Robin felt uncomfortable. 
Then she got out her handkerchief, bound it 
over her ankle, and again set out homewards, 
carrying her boot and hose with her. Robin 
was almost on the brow of the downs ; but, 
even without his Oxford chivalry, natural 
kindliness would have made him turn back. 
He darted after his sister, and caught her up 
before she had got to the gate. 

'* Margaret 1 Why, Maggie, what's the 
matter? Your foot's bleeding. Have you 
hurt it ?" 

" Didn't I tell you so I" 
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*' Yes, but not as if — I never thought — 
Poor old girl I I'm awfully sorry." 

Margaret's dark face softened for a moment ; 
but she limped on without a word in reply, 
and Bobin, who had not seen the gentler 
expression, drew back muttering : 

" Well, she might have said she was in 
pain. I do hate that sort of way." 

Yet he might have been used to it by 
this time, Margaret never having been any 
different since her childhood, when, as a mere 
mite of five, or thereabout, she had suffered 
herself to be severely scolded and even 
punished for killing a pet parrot ; never say- 
ing that the creature, in an access of mis- 
chief or spite, had caught her ear in its beak 
while she was feeding it, and so bitten and 
torn it, that in her agony of pain she had 
dashed the bird from her against the stone 
fireplace, which coming iu contact with its 
head had killed it on the spot. Margaret's 
left ear had remained scarred and mutilated 
unto this day ; yet at the time when her 
mother came into the room and found her 
standing over the dead body, " and stamping 
on it," as Mrs. Heme said in explanation of 
her own unwonted severity, all the child 
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would answer to exclamation or questioning 
was : " Yes, I killed him. Tm not sorry at 
all. No, I'm not, I'm glad ;" and when further 
pressed—" I did it a purpose. He bit me." 

There was a tiny scratch inflicted during 
the struggle on one of her fingers ; and Mrs. 
Heme, thinking it was the injury alluded to, 
was the more shocked at the vindictiveness 
which had exacted such terrible retaliation 
for so trifling a hurt, and gloried in the 
ciTielty afterwards. Margaret was sternly 
reproached for having allowed her evil pas- 
sions to get the better of her, was put on 
bread and water for the rest of the day, and 
given certain verses from Holy Writ to 
learn by heart. 

It was not till she was being undressed for 
the night that the state of her ear was dis- 
covered ; the heavy, uncurled masses of her 
black hair being then fairly glued to it by 
coagulated blood ; and her nurse raised such 
an outcry at the sight, that both father and 
mother rushed to the nursery in alarm, and 
were fairly aghast at the view of the child's 
condition. Poor Mrs. Heme in especial — 
most tender hearted of women — became al- 
most hysterical between loving pity and re- 
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morse ; but Margaret turned away her little 
brown, bare shoulder from the loving arms 
which would &in have folded her to her 
mother's bosom, and glancing up at the Squire 
from under her sullen brows, said, in a voice 
broken by a sort of sob, which might have 
been either wrath or sorrow, between every 
word, 

" Mother said — it — wasn't — nothing — ^ 
nothing at ailT and would not even make 
a motion of her lips when Mrs. Heme tried 
to kiss and fondle her the last thing before 
she went to sleep. 

Yet on the following day she seemed to 
have forgotten all about it, met her mother as 
usual, eat her breakfast cheerfully, and did 
her lessons with her wonted docile, if lifeless, 
regularity, and without even seeming to re- 
member the previous day's incidents. It 
was Robin who, coming home from the 
village where he went daily to learn Latin 
and arithmetic with the rector, found his 
sister with her face pressed against the perch 
of the defunct parrot, and her small arms 
clasped passionately round it, sobbing as if 
her very heart would break. 

At his first word, however, she started 
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away, pushing him from her when he would 
have stopped her, and escaped into the farm 
premises^ where she managed to hide herself 
so well that she was not seen again till she 
walked in hungry, and self-composed as usual 
at supper-time. 

If this was Margaret Heme at five, little 
wonder Bobin found her " ways " different to 
other girls at nineteen. 

^'Les ans nous d^veloppent, ils ne nous 
changent point." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

*' Here's a piece of work, father. I'm sure 
I don't know what's to be done about it," 
said Mrs. Heme as she came into the dining- 
room on the evening of the same day, where, 
supper being over, the Squire was leaning 
back in his big leathern arm-chair, with the 
Downshire Mercury spread over his face to 
keep off the flies, aud his wrinkled, sinewy- 
hands peacefully folded on his stomach. 

The one broad, latticed window which lit 
the apartment was open, and through the 
tangled boughs of honeysuckle, laden with 
their pink and yellow clusters of scented 
tusks, and monthly roses all ablush with 
delicate, fleeting beauty, the low light of the 
setting sun streamed upon the old-^fashioned 
room within ; the walls painted brown and 
hung with dark family portraits ; the wains- 
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coting of oak reaching one-third of the way 
to the ceiling, and broad enough at the top 
to make a convenient shelf^ the heavy tables 
and chairs and huge mantelpiece also of oak, 
roughly carved and nearly black with age, 
the stone floor covered (much against the 
Squire's will) with a good thick Axminster 
carpet, equally ugly and serviceable ; and the 
two tall book-cases filled with musty and 
dusty looking volumes chiefly bound in calf 
or hondjide leather. Over the fireplace hung 
a stag's head with branching antlers, two 
foxes' brushes, a pair of antiquated spurs and 
an equally antiquated pistol and cutlass* 
But besides these relics of the battle and 
hunting-field and the old pictures, there was 
not an attempt at ornament in the room, not 
a flower (though the roses and honeysuckle 
outside did their best to make amends for 
that by thrusting in long blossomy sprays and 
making the air sweet with fragrance), not a 
footstool or cane chair ; or even a modern 
book or work-basket to lighten the dark 
solidity of the room, and give it an air of 
habitation : yet had it a comfortable look 
none the less, and the open window, with 
its view of flowery garden and sunlit 
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meadoWy gave it sufficient brightness for the 
moment without artiHcial adornments. Out- 
side, on the terrace, Eobin was lounging, 
enjoying his cigar, as was perceptible by the 
aroma wafted inwards on the breeze (the 
early Saxons not being addicted to smoking. 
Squire Heme forbade the indulgence inside 
his house), while Margaret was seated on a 
footstool near her father's knee busy with 
some coarse sewing. 

Mrs. Heme's entrance woke the Squire 
up. A plump comely-looking woman still, 
but with an air of heat and. excitement about 
her at present which, combined with an open 
letter in her hand, made her husband 
exclaim : 

" Why, Moggy woman, whatever's up 
with thee now ? Zounds ! but I wish we 
didn't live in these new-fangled days with 
penny posts and letters coming every five 
minutes of the day to upset one." 

The neighbouring village of Merehatch 
had but lately, be it remarked, been promoted 
to the dignity of two posts in the day, an 
innovation against which the Squire greatly 
rebelled, although, as it was seldom that more 
than three or four letters at most rambled 
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down to Herncroft in the course of a week, it 
could not be said to interfere materially with 
his comfort. 

** What is it ? No more bad news, I hope !" 
he went on testily. 

" No, no, dearie !" said Mrs. Heme, seating 
herself and giving his hand a reassuring pat 
as she drew out her spectacles — *'not 
exactly; it's only rather upsetting, for of 
course we didn't expect it so soon ; though 
indeed I can't but be glad to see the poor 
child anyhow. It's a letter from Ellice." 

" Eh, eh ? the foreign wench ? She was too 
cut up to write before, wasn't she ? An' what 
does she say for herself? and is she going to 
leave that papist, slave-selling, what-you-may- 
call-it place ?" 

" She hobs left already. That's it," said 
Mrs. Heme. "She says — stay, where is it? 
They think it better I should sail at onoe, as 
the shepherd and his wife are going home in 
the next steamer, and will be able to give an 
eye to me. It leaves the day after to-mor- 
row ; so I write by this to say you may 
expect me a day or so after receiving it.' 
See that now ! and oddly enough came a 
note with it from Gordon, saying — there, 
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read it, Marg'ret love, your eyes are better 
than mine." 

" ' Dear Aunt ' " (read Margaret), 

"'I had a telegraph yesterday from 
my cousio Ellice from Lisbon. She had 
arrived there well and safe, and may be ex- 
pected to reach Southampton on Friday ' " 

" And that's to-morrow, you know, father !*' 
put in Mrs. Heme. 

" Is that all he says ?" asked Robin, who 
had come to the window during the discussion 
and was leaning on the sill, his cigar ex- 
tinguished but still between his fingers. 

" All but — ' love to my uncle and cousin.' 
Father, I'm more than ever sorry you wouldn't 
have that boy here as Harry wished. It'll be 
downright awkward now Ellice Devereux 
is coming, and he her own flesh and 
blood." 

"It was Hariy Maxwell's own doing," 
fiaid the Squire, frowning ; " if he'd acted as 
a Saxon man should, his boy might ha' had 
bed an' board an' schooHn" wi' my own ; but 
to go an' send him to a Jesuit College, 
an' then expect me to take him hot — ^aye, red 
hot — ^from there every summer, 'twas too much 
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for any Christian to abide. For I don't sup- 
pose, Master Robin," turning to his son, 
" that even you'll say there were any Jesuits in 
England in the days of the Saxons ?" 

Robin laughed provokingly, and pretended 
to weigh the question. 

" I don't know, father. I always thought 
there was something very Jesuitical about 
that cute old Alfred putting on a fiddler's 
dress and pretending to be everything sweet 
and harmless in order to worm a little know- 
ledge out of his enemies. Nowadays we'd 
hang him up for a spy ; but I suppose a little 
double-dealing and treachery was thought 
rather a fine thing in the days of the Saxon !" 

** Don't you be impertinent, sir," said the 
father angrily; " Zounds ! you're a nice 
young churl to sneer at your ancestors I 
Well, Moggy woman, if the wench ij bound 
to come, come she must, for the present at 
all events ; an' if she wants to see her cousin 
she can do so at her own relations' houses ; 
but to my mind they'd be best apart now, 
by far. 'Tis a surprise to me, their cor- 
responding." 

" The telegram looks as if they were great 
friends,'* said Robin. " I wonder what he's 
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like, by the way. I should rather like to see 
him. But, by Jove, Maggie ! think of tvx> 
Chippewas I We shouldn't be able to get 
the odour of train oil out of the house for 
next century if they were both here to- 
gether." 

** Father dear," said Mrs. Heme, with a 
sort of coaxing hesitation, "you know, 
though Gordon — poor boy ! is a foreigner." 

" As the first Saxons were I" put in Bobin 
mischievously ; but his mother silenced him 
by an imploring frown, and went on. 

** His mother was English, and EUice's 
mother, and we mustn't snub the child for 
her country." 

"Eh? God forbid, poor little wench I" 
cried the Squite warmly ; " but 'twould be 
no fault of hers, anyhow; an' she's but a 
child yet, and nat'rally she an' Madge '11 take 
to one another ; an' then, nat'rally likewise, 
she'll do as Madge does. 'Tis all a matter 
o' habit and bringing up ; and you can't 
expect a poor thing wi' a Norman father, and 
left to grow up in a heathen country, to be 
any better than a heathen wheli she is grown 
up. She's your own brother's niece. Moggy 
woman, an' you must train her, you must 
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train her as the Saxon house-wives of old 
did the captive wenches that were brought 
them from the Danes. Where will you put 
her to lie ?" 

" At the bottom of the well, as truth is 
said to be found there, and may counter- 
balance the lying!" Robert put in sotto 
voce to his sister; but Margaret went on 
with her sewing without paying any atten- 
tion; and Mrs. Heme, with an indulgent 
shake of her head at her son, answered : 

" Well, rd thought of the little room be- 
tween RoVs and Maggie's. It's small, but 
there's no other on that floor, and I wouldn't 
like to put Amy's child in the attics." 

" No, no," said the Squire readily. " The 
guest-chamber of old was aye rather of the 
better than the worse. Couldst not put the 
wenches together ? Madge's chamber is large 
enow, an to spare." 

" Maggie wouldn't like it," said Mrs. 
Heme, glancing at her daughter ; and Mar- 
garet lifted her head with a short but 
emphatic "No." 

" Maggie is prepared to go great lengths ; 
but not quite so far as a sleeping partner- 
ship with the Chippewa," observed Robin, 
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making a gesture of disgust. " Hallo I * by 
the creeping of my thumbs something wicked 
this way comes.' Mother, here's the parson's 
wife and Miss Pelter coming up the 
meadow." 

" Dear, dear !" cried Mrs. Heme in a 
flutter ; ** it's very kind of them ; but I've 
not got on my clean cap, and there's that 
room to clean out, and a hundred things to 
see to if the child's really coming." 

" Let Madge help to clean it," said the 
Squire, looking at his daughter, who had 
not moved. " Why, lass, thee don't seem to 
take much care for thy cousin's coming." 

" No," said Margaret again, and lifting her 
black eyes to his. 

" Heh ! and why not ? Doesn't want to 
have her here V 

" I don't care one way or the other," said 
Margaret. 

" Tut, tut 1 that's all havers " (nonsense). 
" Ye cared enow when your mother proposed 
she should lie with you." 

"She may have my room if she likes,'^ 
Margaret answered quickly. "I'll take my 
things out of it this minute if you tell me ; 
but I'd rather sleep in the granary than in 
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the same room with a straDge girl with nasty 
foreign ways/' 

After which last words, spoken with a 
vehemence which, coming on her previous 
quiescent indiflference, quite startled her 
parents ; she got up and marched out of the 
room, passing the visitors in the hall with a 
short ungracious salutation, and going up- 
stairs, where she began to clear out the spare 
room with an energy which soon left nothing 
for her mother to do. 

As for Eobin, he had escaped beforehand, 
fearful lest he might be expected to assist in 
the entertainment of two old ladies whom Mrs. 
Heme was then meeting with smiles and 
greetings, and conducting into the drawing- 
room, or *' guest-parlour," as the Hems 
-called it, on the other side of the hall. 

A quaint eighteenth century room this, set 
out with a primitive piano very high in the 
back, very long in the legs, and very much 
inlaid with brass about the body ; furniture 
in fkded, light blue damask, also long and 
spindly of leg ; netted curtains ; a circular 
mirror, so wavy on the surface as to distort 
your face into something horrible to see; a 
circular table primly adorned with a bowl of 
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mutilated wax flowers under a glass shade, 
and two or three faded keepsakes , and 
annuals ; on the mantelpiece a couple of huge 
Indian jars filled with peacock s featherd, and 
a really valuable Dresden china clock, much 
broken by the cleanings which successive 
over-zealous Mollys had insisted on bestowing 
on it; on the walls three portraits, one in 
sepia, of Mrs. Heme's father in a high- 
shouldered blue coat and much cambric frill- 
ing, and two in crayon, of Robert and Mar- 
garet — he a pretty, saucy, curly-headed child 
of four, she uncommonly like a negro baby 
partly washed out. 

Into this state apartment, sacred to 
visitors and redolent of dried rose-leaves and 
lavender, Mrs. Heme now led her present 
guests — the Rector's wife, a matronly lady, 
rather worn and grey-haired, and clad in 
slightly dingy moijirning, which yet did not 
prevent her from looking both the lady and 
the clergyman's wife all over, a type to which 
perhaps her air of mingled authority and 
harassment gave additional emphasis; and 
her friend. Miss Pelter, a faded, perky, 
antiquated-looking little old maid, admirably 
adapted both in dress and appearance to the 
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furniture, with faint ringlets finished off with 
an attenuated knoh like a door-handle behind^ 
and shaded by a ffipsy-hat securely tied down 
undsr her chin S^hroad grj ribho,«. a 
skirt of ancient and frequently-renovated 
brocaded silk — "It was my grandmother's,, 
dear/' Miss Pelter was wont to say, with her 
head on one side ; " but still with a little 
altering and trimming, and turning, I manage 
to keep not quite behind the fashions ;" and 
a tunic of green and white cambric, somewhat 
shrunk, and more faded still from repeated 
washings, and giving liberal glimpses of a pairof 
lean wrists, and a leaner, withered throat loosely 
encircled by a raggy lace handkerchief. 

No greater contrast could perhaps be found 
than these two good ladies ; but at present 
there was about them both an air of subdued 
excitement which made them kin — nothing 
vehement or unpleasant, but the sort of 
anticipatorily eager manner peculiar to ladies 
in our more retired country parishes when 
there is something in the way of news to hear 
or tell ; and the first greetings with their con- 
comitant of due inquiries for the Squire and 
Rector were hardly over, before Mrs. Caithorpe 
began with : 
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" Well, Mrs. Heme, and is this all true 
weVe been hearing ? Part of it is, I see, and 
very sorry for it," nodding her head at Mrs. 
Heme's black gown. "It's a grievous dis- 
pensation to lose a relative at any time, even 
when we haven't seen him for a long while, 
though, ' whom the Lord chasteneth,' you 

know, * He ' But what is this about a 

young Spanish lady coming to you? Your 
niece, I suppose, and we hear she's an enor- 
mous heiress, and has been used to slaves to 
wait on her, and all that sort of thing, where 
she has been living." 

" And wear diamonds and emeralds to her 
breakfast," chimed in Miss Pelter. " They 
say your poor departed brother married an 
Eastern princess out — out there; and is it 
really a fact, now, dear Mrs. Heme ? La ! 
but I remember him well, and a fine-looking 
young man as ever I saw ; though to think 
of his falling in luck's mouth that way — 
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" Luck ! Humph I" said Mrs. Calthorpe, 
cutting her friend short with little ceremony ; 
"that's as opinions go, Teresa. Some men 
would rather marry a decent, well-bred, clean- 
skinned Englishwoman, and go without the 
diamonds and emeralds ; but it will make a 
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deal of cbange in your quiet house, Mrs. 
Heme. You will have to get extra servants, 
of course. Let me advise you not to let her 
keep her maid, even if she's brought one. 
The morality of foreign servants is too 
shocking. Dear me, I wonder almost that 
you or the Squire haven't been down to the 
Rectory to talk it over before ; for I suppose 

you knew she would be left to your ^" 

" Why, dear heart !" broke in Mrs. Heme, 
an utterly bewildered look making blank her 
pleasant face, '^ there wasn't nothing to telL 
I've only one brother, and he's alive and well 
at the present moment, thank God t and how 
all this has got about beats me altogether ; for 
we only heard of Amy Devereux's death — 
(Amy HoUis that was, that lived over by 
Mitching-under- Water. Ah! it was before 
your time, but yovHl remember her. Miss 
Pelter, so often as she an' I used to be to- 
gether before my brother married her sister at 
all.) No, we never heard she was gone to a 
better world, poor dear ! — and a saint Amy 
always was, if there ever was one ! — till Monday 
was a week ; an' the only soul I've spoke to 
out of the house, was Miss Gilling who come 
to cut out and help make mine and Maggie's 
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black gowns ; and her I did tell, that we would 
have to be making ready for her daughter, 
dear child ! if she decided to come home to 
us, an* I thought 'twould do her good to see 
we'd put on a bit of black for her mother, 
even if I wasn't always as fond of Amy as 
though she'd been my own sister ; and for 
aught I knew, the child couldn't even speak 
English enough to understand us . . . But as 
to her being an heiress and all that ! why, it's 
too ridiculous." 

" Then it s not true ?" asked Mias Pelter 
in deep disappointment. "La! how people 
can talk ! Why Mrs. Simpkin's aunt told our 
Charlotte — but, dear Mrs. Heme, are you 
sure f And what about the rings of diamonds 
and emeralds to her breakfast ?" 

''Pshaw! Nonsense I" cried Mrs. Heme, 
a little impatiently for her — " begging your 
pardon, Miss Pelter, all the same — but true ! 
Why Mr. Devereux, that was Harry's partner, 
never was rich, and neither of them of a 
saving turn, but let the silver run through 
their fingers as fast as they picked it up, 
and both their wives' money has mostly 
gone that gait, I fancy. As for Harry, I 
doubt if he'll ever come back to England now; 
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and if Ellice Devereux (that's the girl, and 
his niece, not mine) has fifty pounds a year 
to keep her on, she's richer than I'd make her 
to be." 

'' La ! now, only fifty pounds I You don't 
say so !" cried Miss Pelter, who, having half 
as much again for her yearly income, con- 
sidered herself a personage of independent 
means, and looked down on the lesser sum as 
something very contemptible. The mournful 
shake of her head, and emphatic clasp of her 
lean little mittened hands, spoke a world of 
pity for the poor girl who was left so destitute; 
but Mrs. Calthorpe was weighing all she had 
heard in her mind, and now, very quietly and 
judicially, as though worming the truth out of 
a deceptive Sunday-school scholar, she put in : 

*' But how then about the mother being a 
foreigner, and an Indian princess, Mrs. Heren?" 

" She wasn't no such thing," said Mrs. 
Heme stoutly ; " but an English girl born 
an' bred, an' a county woman o' my own — 
haven't I told you so ? English ! Why, she 
were the fairest, yellow-haired thing you ever 
saw, an couldn't bide foreigners, or speak a word 
but her mother tongue ; though the Squire, 
he do say»that she chose a French husband 
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because his name showed he had come from 
the Norman-French originally ; and he took a 
down against her in consequence, as also 
against Harry's wife for turning a Romanist ; 
but they two were my dearest friends — any- 
how, Amy was ; and if Harry had married 
Ifier — but Emily's eyes took his fancy, though 
she was always the weaker of the two ; and 
when they married. Amy went abroad with 
them and married that Mr. Devereux, his 
friend ; so Ellice is English on both sides." 

" You said yourself, though, I think, that 
she did not speak a word of English,'' said 
Mrs. Calthorpe still in the judicia] and Sua* 
day-school manner. 

** That for aught I knew she mightn^t," 
Mrs. Heme corrected " Harry wrote me 
long ago, that they all spoke Spanish, or 
something of that sort, over there ; but he 
was never much of a letter- writer ; nor his 
wife either; and then, when she changed 
her religion, and when after her death, Gor- 
don, their only child, was sent home to a 
Popish school, the Squire was so angered at 
it, he wouldn't let me write to Harry, nor 
any of 'em, for a rare long time ; so 'twas 
quite a surprise to me, to hear from Amy one 
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day, that she'd been left a widow some while 
back, an' was living with Harry, she an' her 
little girl, to keep house for him an' try an' 
hold him steady. Ah 1 dear, I'm feared he 
was never over much so, even when you re- 
member him, Miss Pelter ; but at any rate, 
he's been good to poor Amy and her child ; 
and now that's she dead, an' Ellice left an 
orphan, the least we can do is to be good to 
her too ; for it stands to reason he couldn't 
keep a young lass like her in that outlandish 
place ; and him al'ays riding about the 
country. But as to what she's like, an' 'tis 
that I was coming to, I know no more than 
the babe unborn." 

^' We must hope she'll be a good companion 
for Marg'rit," said Mrs. Calthorpe ; " foreigners 
often have a sort of polish about them which 

isn't bad in its way ; though but what 

a tall young woman Marg'rit is growing, to 
be sure, Mrs. Heme. It's time she saw a 
little more of the world to do her good. Her 
way with people is " 

"Not but it's anything but shyness, oh 
no," broke in Miss Pelter, nodding her 
ringleted head in a soothing manner from one 
to the other ; " Mrs. Calthorpe doesn't mean 
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that a bit ; do you, dear ? And indeed, I was 
terribly shy myself, as a little giri. You 
wouldn't think it, perhaps — he ! he ! he ! — but 
I am still, and colour up and go all of a 
tremble sometimes if only our dear Rector 
walks in rather suddenly. It's a most pain- 
ful sensation, but some girls cant help it ;. 
they can't indeed." 

" Oh I I don't deny it may be shyness," said 
Mrs. Calthorpe, with a world of doubt on the 
" may," " and in little girls it's often rather 
pretty and becoming ; but Marg rit is so tall 
and full grown that anybody 'd take her for 
five years over her real age ; and that sort of 
manner has a look as if she didn't want to be 
liked by people. I often wonder she doesn't 
take more after you or the Squire. He's just 
as pleasant as a man can be in general, which 
is always allowing that you let them take 
their own way first. I don't know any one 
my husband likes to have a chat with better. "^ 

" Maggie was never one for talking 'less 
she gets excited, an' then 'tis but a burst like 
for a minute," said Mrs. Heme ; " an' she ^^ 
shy, you're right there, Miss Teresa ; it's just 
the living alone with us al'ays down here, an' 
never seeing anything or any one out o' the 
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ordinary ; an' Jess than ever since Robin went 
to college.'* 

" But she might see them if she cared," said 
Mrs. Calthorpe, accepting for herself the posi- 
tion of being "out of the ordinary" as a matter 
of course. " I'm sure with all those boys of 
mine I'm never sorry to have a girl about me ; 
4ind she might have taken a class in the school^ 
or joined the choir. I asked her two years 
•ago." 

" Well, she thinks she wouldn't be much 
use at that sort o* thing," Mrs. Heme an- 
swered deprecatingly. " Not but I aVays did 
both when me an' the Hollis girls were young ; 
but if you've no taste that way — and then her 
father, he al'ays likes to have her about him 
of a Sunday." 

" I'm always hearing that girls have no 
taste for this, and no taste for that," said Mrs. 
Oalthorpe, unsoftened. " To my belief it just 
means their only taste i^ to do nothing, and 
let others slave for them 1 As for the Rector, 
I've no patience with him, encouraging them 
by those notions of his, and never looking at 
the result. E declare if the Duchess's daughter 
had red cheeks and a bad figure he'd want to 
take her out of the schoolroom, and set her 
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dowD to a milkpail ; but he's wild to get a 
harp for Giles Scrubbin's long-fingered, limp- 
bodied girl, and dress her in white satin, and 
I don't know what not; and as for your 
MargVit, he declares she's a born gipsy, and 
it's out of place to see her with decent boots 
on ; or sitting in church — * OvJt of place ' to 
be in church I Do think of it ; and he the 
clergyman of the parish I Ah 1 dear, it's a 
sad thing to be a wife sometimes ; and I do 
wish we could afford to keep a curate ; for the 
explaining him away to people alone is more 
than enough for one tongue." 

" Mr. Calthorpe's an awful clever man," 
said Mrs. Heme placidly. " But as for 
Maggie, 'tis a wonder to me she's so black. 
She was a white enough tiabe when she was 
born, except for her eyes, which for that 
matter, mine aren't light, an I nursed her 
myself eleven months an' a week over, an' 
never ailed a day all the time. But I don't 
know how it was ; every ti me we put her in 
the tub o' night, her skin used to look a bit 
darker than it 'd done o' the morning ; and 
when her hair grew it come out as Uack as 
your boot from the first. Squire, he have 
thought 'twas along with my being frighted 
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by a gipsy sort o' tramp when I was in the 
family way with her, and — 
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Miss Pelter fluttered, and gave a litde 
nervous cough. Other people might forget 
that she was, if not a girl exactly, yet a 
maiden, and therefore, presumably, ignorant 
of, and unfitted for hearing, niatronly ex- 
periences, more especially when connected 
with the earlier stages of babydom. Being 
on the very shadiest end of fifty, other people 
were apt to forget this at times ; and there- 
fore in due defence of her virginal delicacy. 
Miss Pelter always made a sort of protest in 
the form of a modest little cough, or general 
restlessness, not so prononcee as to check the 
conversation, and prevent her hearing any of 
the harmlessly exciting details which were as 
profoundly interesting to her as to the rest of 
a provincially feminine coterie ; but sufficient 
to vindicate to herself the modest shrinking- 
ness of one who had hardly yet ceased to speak 
of herself as a '' girl-" 

" And so Miss Devereux comes to-morrow,'* 
said Mrs. Calthorpe, when the question of 
Margaret's darkness, and the gipsy, and what 
Mr. Daniels, the village doctor, had said, and 
what the monthly nurse had thought, had 
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been discussed with a fulness which left 
nothing to be added. "How lone she will 
be feeling in a strange country ! and will the 
Squire go to Southampton to meet her ? I'm 
sure she ought to be grateful to you." 

" Oh 1 as' to that, her mother's relations 
would have taken her if we hadn't," Mrs. 
Heme answered. " But Amy wanted her to 
come to me ; an' Harry, who's her other 
guardian, says the same. No, we'll send 
Robin to meefc her. Where's the good o' 
going to Oxford if not to learn foreign 
languages ? an' it 'ud be death to the Squire 
to be set wi' any one belonging to him who 
couldn't even answer him in his own tongue." 
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CHAPTER III. 

EoBiN accepted the commission in ratiier a 
doubtfiil spirit. Herncroft was decidedly 
dull ; and there was always something to see 
at Southampton ; also the romance of going 
to find an unknown Spanish damsel would be 
very good fun, and give him something to 
talk about among his friends. Robin was but 
just three-and-twenty, and romances had as 
yet been scarce with him. He had fancied 
himself in love once or twice already, it is 
true, but more because other young fellows of 
his age were so than from natural sentiment ; 
and of the heroines of his fancy, the first, a 
stout lady of mature years who, disguised in 
pink cotton fleshings and red-and-white paint, 
" did " the Columbine for a travelling circus, 
had disappeared from his ken and gone to 
fascinate the unwary youth in distant pro- 
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viDces five years ago ; while the last, a stately 
creature in mourning, who lived about five 
miles from Oxford, and drove a pair of bay 
ponies, he had never spoken to, and had only 
once seen unveiled. But on the other hand^ 
to have to pick out a strange woman on the 
deck of a ship, and claim her as your cousin — 
no, not even your cousin, but your cousin's 
cousin 1 — a foreign woman, possibly ugly, pro- 
bably pock-marked, or stiff, or unsavoury, to 
be forced either to draw on his slender know- 
ledge of French, or to converse with her by 
means of signs «.nd gestures only ; and under 
these circumstances to undertake a joijrney 

all alone with her No 1 it might be 

romantic ; but " Dash it all ! it was deuce'dly 
uncomfortable, you know ;" and if an Oxford 
man of three-and-twenty could have owned 
to the existence of most undeniable " funk,'' 
Robin would have accepted the impeachment 
without delay, and cried off from the excur- 
sion. As it was, he went, but not happily ; 
nor did his family assist him, Mrs. Heme 
being in a state of fuss and fidget enough to 
upset steadier nerves than her son's ; while 
Margaret was sulky, and the Squire (easily 
disturbed, after the manner of mankind, by 
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any little derangement in the household)^ 
irritable and captious, making believe to be 
prevented by something or some one from 
going as usu^ to his work of superintendence 
on the farm ; and walking up and down the 
gravel outside the house, scolding the groom 
who was putting the horse into the dog-cart, 
•scolding Margaret for taking no part in the 
general excitement, and grumbling at Erobin 
for being so long "finifying himself like a 
Frenchified dandy," instead of being off and 
away to catch his train. 

" I shall be too early for it as it is, sir," 
Kobin said rather impatiently when he did at 
last make his appearance, looking certainly 
more '^ finified " and well brushed than usual, 
^nd wearing an odd expression of awkwardness 
and defiance, probably arising from a con- 
sciousness of the said toilet when viewed by 
the light of Margaret's scornful eyes and his 
father^s strictures. " The train isn't due till 
2.35 ; and you wouldn't have me go into a 
•civilised place looking like a newly-caught 
Downshire savage, I suppose." 

" If you call the people of your own shire 
ravages, sir — " began the Squire irascibly, but 
Hobin had already jumped into the dog-cart, 
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his mother trotted up with fresh wraps and 
shawls for the traveller, and repeated injunc- 
tions to Robin to " roll her throat up well, for 
foreigners be so shivery-like at the best of 
times/' and not to forget the sherry-flask, or 
to see that they both had a good meal before 
starting, till the Squire retreated, grumbling 
worse than ever, and Rob was glad to make 
haste to drive away and get out of hearing of 
all this fuss over the incoming stranger. He 
began to wonder sarcastically if le jew vcdait 
Id chanddle, and to think less resentfully of 
Margaret's contemptuous indiifference to the 
whole affair. The dissatisfied feeling grew 
and strengthened with every hundred yards 
of the road; till by the time that he reached 
the station and gave " Brown Bessie " and 
the dog-cart into the charge of an ostler from 
the inn to be put up until his return, he 
wished with all his heart that any other 
person but himself had been sent upon this 
errand. 

¥: ^ ^ ^ ¥: 

It was a lovely afternoon^ one of those 
cloudlessly golden days which, let you be 
coming from the sunniest corner of the sunny 
south, would have made England look fair 
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and lovely to your eyes ; and very &ir and 
very lovely indeed it looked in those of EUice 
Devereux, though there was a dazzle of tears 
in their grey-blue depths as she stood leaning 
over the bulwarks, gazing out at the greenly- 
wooded slopes and snowy beach-lines of the 
Isle of Wight, as the good ship La Plata 
steamed her way through the blue Southamp- 
ton Water to her long-looked-for anchorage. 
The deck was literally crowded with passen- 
gers and small articles of baggage, the latter 
lying about in every one s way ; the former 
either darting from side to side, exclaiming, 
chattering, laughing and exchanging com- 
ments and farewells, or looking out fixedly 
for the first glimpse of the docks, and the re- 
latives — parted perhaps from them for years 
— whom they hoped to find awaiting them ; 
but EUice had been out of her cabin and on 
deck before any of them, so early indeed that 
the tumbling waves of the Channel were 
covered by a thick grey mist, through which 
she could barely see a line of bleak and rocky 
clifis which one of the sailors pointed out to 
her. 

"Yes, mum, there's England. Gettin' 
anigh 'er at last, you see." 
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England ! Poor Ellice ! she had read of 
the " snowy cliffs of Albion," the green fields 
and daisy-sprinkled lawns of her native land ; 
but this black, barren rock and clammy fog 
after the sapphire waters of the Tagus, with 
Cintra's pale-green hill rising in the golden 
sunshine beyond, the last glimpse of land she 
had seen before the La Plata turned her 
bows finally homewards ! The contrast was 
too painful. Her heart sank lower and lower 
than it had ever yet done during the thirty 
days' voyage, so long and lonely to the young 
orphan; and even when, in passing the Needles, 
the fog began to roll away and disappear be- 
fore the rays of the aun, there was a weight 
on her spirits which not even the verdure of 
the Isle of Wight, with the Royal standard 
fluttering out bravely above the tree-tops 
sheltering Osborne, nor the gay yachts and 
crowded harbour, the brilliant sunshine and 
excitement all around her, could entirely 
dispel. 

Since her earliest infancy, Ellice had been 
taught to love the land of her fathers, far be- 
yond that of her birth, to call it " home,*' and 
think of it as " home," and look forward to 
returning to it as surely as a child to leaving 
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school. Now, she was on its very threshold, 
the harbour was opening before her, in another 
half hour she would be on land ; and in one 
and the same moment she felt that it was not 
home at all, but a strange land ; that " home," 
her home, was thousands of miles away across 
the troubled ocean, and she nothing but a 
foreigner and an alien, the only one, perhaps, 
in all that crowded deck who had liot even 
the hope of being met by a kindred face, and 
welcomed by a kindred voice ; for her mother 
had left no near connections behind her, and 
those of her father's relations with whom any 
correspondence had been kept up were gay 
people travelling somewhere in France or Italy 
for the summer. She knew less about them 
by far than about Herncroft and its inhabit- 
ants ; but even these seemed to grow stranger 
and more distant now that she was in reality 
so near them ; and when some one came up to 
her with a yellow envelope, saying, " Oh, Miss 
Devereux, here's a telegram for you. The 
pilot brought it on board ; but no one knew 
where you were \ her eyes were so dazzled 
with tears that she could hardly make out the 
words within. 

" We have sent Robin to meet you, and 
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hring you home. Your room all ready. All 
send hve." 

A kindly message in truth, coming straight 
from the kindly heart of Mrs. Heme, and 
falling like a caress on that of the poor, lonely 
child who read it. Her lips lost their pathe- 
tic, downward curve, and her two little hands 
clasped the piece of yellow paper to her as 
closely as though it had been the hand of a 
friend, ^er whole face was illumined by a 
smile, wonderfully sweet and wistful, though 
nervous enough withal, as the steam-tug drew 
alongside, and among the people leaping on 
board she saw a young man whose face, altered 
as it was, reminded her forcibly of the portrait 
Af a chubby, dark-eyed little boy in her 
mother s album ; and who was now asking in 
a manner half imperious, half embarrassed, 
for " Miss Devereux." 

He was quite close to her as he spoke, 
standing in the gangway, but though his 
gaze was scanning eagerly the various groups 
of girls and women scattered over the deck, 
he never gave a second glance to the small, 
slight figure at his side, which in its plain 
black dress, and with a broad scarf of the same 
material thrown over the head and shoulders. 
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looked to him like a nun of some order or 
another ; and he started and stared like a 
fool for a moment when she put out a little 
timid hand and said : 

"I am EUice Devereux. Are you 
Robin r 

" Miss Devereux /" and he gave an in- 
credulous gasp, " You don't say so 1 I took 
you for a Sister of Mercy. I beg your pardon, 
I am sure." 

EUice wondered why. There was nothing 
of the " Sister " about her, she thought, with 
the wind-rumpled locks of her soft fair hair 
lying about her face, and the handsome rings, 
too many and too handsome for an English 
girl of eighteen, sparkling on her tiny fingers. 
How could she guess that the perfectly plain 
black merino dress, with no vestige of white 
about it, and the mantle of the same sombre 
stuff draping her head and the upper part of 
her figure, after the manner of that worn by 
the Madonna in un-pre-Raphaelite pictures, 
was in anywise different from the correct 
"deep mourning," with its paraphernalia of 
crape-flouncings and trimmings and tucks 
and bands proper to English ladies of the 
nineteenth century. It was what all Spanish 
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women, high and low, wore in their first 
sorrow for some near relative ; and Eobin's 
face half puzzled, and half embarrassed, filled 
her with secret wonder. 

He explained it afterwards, when, her 
luggage having been collected, and all the fuss 
and bother of landing at last achieved, they 
were walking up the streets to Bradley's Hotel, 
where he had been directed to get lunch for 
himself and his companion. Kobin had been 
very desirous of putting her into a cab 
instead : but EUice pleaded to the con- 
trary. 

" May not we walk ? I should like it so 
much better ; and the people on board said 
it was quite a little way. Do let me !" she 
said in that peculiarly clear ^ yet soft voice 
with something between a foreign accent and 
a lisp in it, which had struck him at first, 
and he had not strength of mind to say " No ;" 
his very aversion to being seen '* walking 
with a nun,'' making him shy of suggesting 
any reason to the contrary. Was she a 
novice in any foreign order? he wondered. 
Novices wore white veils, though, and had 
their hair cut off ; and if she were, how came 
she to have left her convent, and to have 
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those little locks blowing about her brow like 
wisps of gold in the sunshine ? and why, 
too, did she take such a very mundane, not 
to say childlike, interest in the people and 
things about her ? A lively interest indeed I 
The young heart was heating almost to 
suffocation with a complication of feelings of 
which surprise and bewilderment were not 
the least, and the little black-veiled head 
kept turning from side to side, as the large 
eyes grew momentarily larger and rounder, till 
at last she broke out with a sort of gasp: 
*' How very very strange it seems ! I have 
seen it all before, often ; and yet I never 
could have imagined it. I cannot yfeeZ myself 
in it at all. It is only a sort of magnetic 
dream. How I wish I could wake up !" 

" Spiritualist I" said Eobin to himself, with 
anything but delight. " A South American 
spiritualist I I thought that sort of thing was 
confined to the Yankees. This is worse than 
I expected." Aloud he asked : 

" What is so strange ?" 

" Why everything, the people, all the com- 
mon people in the streets speaking English 
like you and I, and all the names on the shops 
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and advertisements. — Look at that wall there I 
— ^in English too 1*' 

" Why, of course they are, in England T' 
said Biobin, half-laughing at the childishnesa 
of the remark as contrasted with the previous 
one, though annoyed too that he, an Oxford 
man, should be so much more shy and con- 
strained than this strange little fair-haired^ 
spiritualistic nun. " What else should they 

be r 

" Yes, but that does not make it feel less 
strange. You can't understand — Oh 1 there 
is a church, a stone church with ivy on it, just 
like pictures and one's dreams 1 Cannot one 
go inside?" 

*' No, it will be shut. They are mostly all 
shut on week-days," said Robin, gently 
urging her on, for she had stopped and was 
gazing at the edifice with round, misty,, 
worshipful eyes. EUice sighed. 

" Que lastima ! but I remember it was so 
with the English chapel in Monte Video. It is. 
a bad custom. The people should send up a 
petition to have it altered. Ah," with a. 
change of voice and a merry laugh, " do look 
at those women 1 Carramba ! what big feet 
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they have ! and how they all hobble ! and 
why, why do they all hold ap their dresaes so 
high ? No es decent e ; and the pavement is 
quite clean besides." 

" It isn't always !" said Robin, scarce know- 
ing whether to be amused or ofiended at 
her sudden jump from altering ecclesiastical 
arrangements, to the freedom of her strictures 
on his countrywomen. But Ellice hardly 
heeded him. Another subject had taken up 
her capricious attention. 

" Why do they all stare so ?" she asked in 
a half-whisper ; '* I don't mean the men (that 
is of course), but women too ; and the children. 
See, those quite turned round to look at 
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" I suppose it is your dress," said Bobin, 
rather revengefully pleased to explain. " Not 
that they would stare at that alone ; but here 
young fellows like myself aren't in the habit 
of walking about with nuns of any sort ; and 
then your hair '' 

" Is my hair untidy ?" asked Ellice quickly. 
■*' I dare say it is ; for I packed up my 
dressing things before we anchored ; and the 
wind was high coming on shore. But my 
dress — I don't understand. Certainly I am 
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not a nun, nor dressed like one, except for 
being in black ; and everywhere people Wear 
black in mourning — no T 

" Yes, but it is that — that thing on your 
head," said Robin rather confusedly, though 
still bent on correction. "I assure you I 
thought you were a religious of some kind. 
Nobody but a nun would wear anything of 
the sort here, and they cut off all their 
hair or stuff it away somewhere. No one 
would stare at you if you had a bonnet 
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" But a bonnet in first mourning ! Do you 
know how little a time it is ?' and her voice 
fell with a sudden pathetic break, while 
there was a reproach in the innocent eyes 
which made Robin hasten to justify him- 
self. 

" Yes, I know ; but every one wears a 
bonnet in England. They do, indeed. You 
won't see anything like this," touching the 
obnoxious scarf gently, " except our Sisters. 
Look about you, there are heaps of women 
in mourning, and smothered up to the eyes in 
crape ; but '' 

''Yes," said Ellice slowly, and with that 
slight hesitation in her speech, as though the 
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right word did not come readily, which was 
apparent whenever she was not eager or ex- 
cited. " I see. It is strange ; but what can 
we do ? I have no black bonnet or hat, in- 
deed I have no bonnet at all ; for when I did 
not wear the mantilla at home I wore a hat. 
I will tell you — could we not buy one ? I do 
not like to have women staring at me ; it is 
unpleasant and makes one uncomfortable — 
nor 

"More unpleasant than men doing the 
same?" asked Eobin, opening his eyes as he 
mentally added the adjective '* fastish I" to 
the others which were already crystallising 
round the image of the girl beside them. 
Ellice smiled with some superiority. 

" Oh, one does not pay any attention 
to men ; it is their way. They always 
do." 

" By Jove ! not unless they're cads ; or 
the girl is — I beg your pardon, I don't 
know what Squth American manners are ; 
but I should feel inclined to box any 
man'» ear. who stared impertrr^eBfly at 4 
sister." 

" If you boxed a Spaniard's ears he would 
put a knife in you/' said Ellice, as calmly as 
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though she were mentioning the most every- 
day occurrence. 

*' What agreeable people Spaniards must 
be !" said Robin sarcastically. " But/* with a 
sudden change of tone, " here is Bradley's, and 
I see some of your fellow-passengers going in 
at the door. Had we not better turn back 
and get your bonnet before having any 
lunch r 

His English mauvaise honte was quite too 
much for him to face the waiters and company 
in a large hotel with a pretty girl in nun's 
attire, and he felt grateful that EUice, though 
both hungry and tired, yielded to his wish at 
once, and turned back to the street they had 
just quitted. 

How often in after years Robin remembered 
that bonnet-choosing ! How frightfully awk- 
ward he felt when he first went into the shop 
and confronted the elegant young women of 
the establishment with his fair companion I 
How hard he tried not to look as if he had 
been convent-robbing, and to impress the 
facts of Ellice's foreign nationality on every 
one present ; and how provokingly English 
Ellice would look when the heavy mantle was 
taken off her little blonde head ; and with 
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what easy composure she took the whole afl^ir, 
selecting with an intuitive good taste which 
relieved him, the one bonnet which happened 
to be at once the simplest and the most in- 
dubital3ly Parisian (N.B. It was the "French 
pattern," and cost double the price of any 
other in the shop ; but neither of the young 
people were well up in the relative prices of 
such adornments), holding up her face to 
Hobin that he might "see how it looked" 
after it was on, as though she had known him 
for years ; and paying for it with a little 
furrow in her brow over the calculations be- 
tween English sovereigns and Spanish dollars, 
which ended in her emptying the little velvet 
purse she carried hanging from her wrist on 
to the counter, and begging the young person 
in attendance to take what was just from 
the mixed assemblage of coins, English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, which lay before 
her. 

How often EUice, too, in those same years 
to come, remembered her first purchase in 
England, with all the other incidents of that 
memorable day 1 the quaint, clean, sunny little 
town, with its ancient gateway of the Bar, and 
the blue Southampton Water glittering in the 
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snnbeams^ and crowded with boats and ship- 
ping of all sorts and sizes ; the coffee-room, 
whose ceiling seemed so low and window so 
small, that she felt as if she were in a gaudily- 
papered box, and where she stood gazing out 
at the busy groups crossing and re-crossing 
outside, all with that odd look, half familiar 
and half strange, as of something seen in 
dreams only, never in real life before ; all 
speaking the mother topgue, of every other 
the least familiar to her in general life, the 
most connected with those whom she loved 
best, and should never see again in this world ; 
the hasty luncheon which, when it came, she 
could hardly eat from excitement ; the more 
hasty adieux to fellow-passengers till then 
mere casual acquaintances, but who, in this 
moment of parting, became friends dearer and 
closer than any others, as being the last links 
with the old life now being fast broken away 
from her for ever; the drive to the station, the 
bustle and scurry for tickets and luggage, the 
very real though unuttered terror at finding 
herself for the first time seated in a railway- 
carriage behind that terrible panting and 
steaming engine, and with no protection from 
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the unknown dangers ahead but the young 
man seated in front of her, and who, though 
her guide and companion through the day, 
was perhaps the object least real and least 
thought of by her ; the sudden shriek of de- 
parture as they rushed out of the station, 
town, harbour, Netley Abbey, and clustered 
masts all fast sinking away in the distance 
and disappearing, whUe green meadows, woods, 
and villages rushed up as fast, and were 
swallowed in the same manner, to give place to 
others ; the sun, whose first beams at rising 
had glittered on the white decks of the La 
Plata and the tumbling waves about her 
bows, setting in a blood-red mist of fire be- 
hind a range of distant, purpled hills ; bells 
ringing faintly from some hidden church, bells 
that sounded like the "Angelus" firom the 
little pueblo capilla of Santa Maria del 
Pillar ; and then — o. mist before her eyes, a 
great, choking lump in her throat, and a 
sudden, shivering start and gasp for breath, 
^iB though roughly awakened from a long, long 
dream, as the small face was hidden among 
the cushions with a smothered sob. 

** Homey mother's home I" and no mother, 
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no uncle or Gordon ; no one belonging to 
her, but this strange young man; and she 
a strange girl in a strange place with all her 
life before her I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Robin was down earlier than usual on the 
morning following Miss Devereux's arrival 
at the Croft ; and the first thing he did 
on issuing from the house-porch was to go 
round to the side of the wall in which 
Margaret's window was situated and chuck a 
handful of gravel at it by way of summons to 
his sister to join him. 

Truth to say, he felt in need of any one, 
even a person usually so unsympathetic and 
uncommunicative as Margaret, to exchange 
opinions and surmises with on the new 
arrival. 

For just as little as EUice comprehended him, 
the compound of half-kindly, half-disapproving 
amusement in his manner, the sharpness of 
speech which almost seemed to her want of 
courtesy, and the shy embarrassment natural in 
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young Englishman reared between Herncroft 
and college and very little used to women's 
society of any sort ; so little did he understand 
her — ^her utter want of bashfulness or constraint, 
and yet (and the absence was quite as marked) 
of any particular empressement in his 
favour; the familiar English phrases and 
foreign accent ; the gliding steps and little 
gestures of hand and head which almost 
seemed like affectation, with a very childlike 
naivetS of speech ; her evident capability of and 
accustomedness to acting for and taking care 
of herself, with her equally evident terror 
at many things which seemed ludicrously 
commonplace and simple to him ; the od(J, 
almost hazardSs observations coming out 
now and then in the softest of girlish voices ; 
the silent wistful sadness gradually creeping 
over eyes and brow and mouth as they went 
skimming along the line on the way home ; 
and then the hidden face and trembling 
shoulder when he knew that she was weeping, 
and yet could not guess sufficiently at the 
reason to hazard consolation or sympathy. 

There was a great fund of tenderness and 
sympathy underlying Robin's saucy face and 
sharp sayings, a warmth of heart drawn 
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Straight from the mother who gave him 
birth ; and every spark pf criticism departed 
from him at the sight of the girl's grief. He 
would have given anything to say something 
to her by way of comfort ; and yet he knew 
so little of her, she was so strange to him in 
every way, that not a word could he find for 
the life of him ; and poor little EUice, only 
too thankful for his silence, and hoping from it 
that he might not be aware of her weakness^ 
cried on and on until her eyes were swollen 
and her head aching with exhaustion. 

If only — if only some one else had been 
there ! If Gordon, her own cousin and rtiore 
than brother, the boy whose arms had almost 
to be loosened from her by force when he 
went away in the big steamer six ye^rs before, 
the tall, grave, blue-eyed lad with the tender 
voice which had never answered her sharply 
or found fault with her hair and dress ; if he 
had but been suffered to meet her she might 
not have felt so lonely and deserted, but have 
had a kind arm to lean on, and a loving hand 
to dry the tears which in the mother country 
fell so fast for the mother heart now laid to 
rest beneath a marble slab in the English 
campo santo in Monto Video. Robin 
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Heme was merely a shade, not wholly 
unfamiliar as being an altered and manly 
copy of that old photograph in poor Mrs. 
Devereux's album ; but otherwise a machine 
despatched for the purpose of transporting her 
to her new dwelling, and as little interesting 
as any other machine. Ah ! if only fate had 
sent her Gordon instead, how happy — even 
in the irremediable sadness of this '* coming 
home '* — how happy she might have felt ! 

Her tears were all dried away, however, 
and her little face quite calm again, though 
very pale and grave when they amved at the 
small country station where they were to get 
out : and Robin hurried her into the waiting- 
room while he went to look after the dog-cart, 
and then, shocked at her pallor and evident 
exhaustion, bestirred* himself to find her a 
glass of wine and wrap her up snugly (for she 
was shivering with cold) in everything he 
could find before they started on their drive. 

" Gracias muchissimcts /" she said gratefully, 
and forgetting for the moment where she was ; 
but Robin guessed from the tone that she 
mpant thanks, and feeling a very sympathetic 
tenderness for the small white face so weary 
and so near his shoulder, put out his disengaged 
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hand and took hold of one of hers, saying 
kindly : 

" I'm afraid it must be all awfully strange 
to you ; but we are not many miles from home 
now ; and you 'won't forget that it's your home 
too, and that mother and Maggie and all of 
us are only waiting to make you welcome 
and happy." 

" You are very good to me. Thank you," 
said EUice rather shakily ; but Eobin felt the 
small cold fingers close with a grateful touch 
upon his own, and knew his eloquence had not 
been thrown away. He did not remove his 
hand, though no other word was spoken for a 
moment or two, until EUice suddenly drew it 
away, exclaiming, " The Hawk Tower ! Oh I 
the Hawk Tower I There it is." 

" Why ! how did you know V cried Robin, 
following in huge amazement the direction of 
her hand as she pointed to a square ruined 
tower standing out dark and grim against the 
yellow evening light on the brow of a neigh- 
bouring hill. 

"Mother!" was all EUice said, but the 
quivering lip added much more : and though 
she leant forward eagerly scanning every step 
of the way now as if she knew it all by heart. 
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she said nothing beyond, and Robin thought 
her sleepy or preoccupied by the monosjdlabic 
replies he received in exchange for his remarks 
on the geneVal points of interest in the country 
they were passing through. He felt glad 
when the lighted windows of the Croft began 
to glimmer through the trees, and still more 
glad that EUice was, as he mentally phrased 
it, " bonneted like a Christian ;" for what his 
&.ther would have said to the Scriptural-look- 
ing mantle he did not like to imagine. 

Their wheels had been heard. Probably 
several had been on the watch for them ; for 
there was a little group assembled in the 
stone porch as they drove up, Mrs. Heme 
foremost, her comely figure pleasantly re- 
vealed against the ruddy lamplight of the 
hall, and behind her two of the maids, while 
the stable boy waited near, ready to take the 
horse. 

"There is the mother,*' Robin had just 
time to say in the cheeriest voice he could 
assume ; and then EUice was lifted down and 
taken forthwith in two plump and motherly 
arms and kissed and welcomed with a warmth 
which brought tears into her eyes, before 
being led into the dining-room where the 
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Squire was standing ready to receive her 
with a little speech, somewhat formal and 
overladen with Saxon phrases, but accom- 
panied by a kiss (a rare performance with the 
old gentleman) on her forehead, which she took 
with her customary soft '* Thank you," but 
with downcast lashes and a face whiter, Robin 
thought, than any snowdrop. 

Margaret was not in the room. 

Her absence, however, was immediately 
remarked, and she was sent for peremptorily 
by her father, whose ideas of hospitality did 
not admit of any member of the family 
absenting themselves from the reception of 
a guest. And here a little contretemps 
occurred ; for Margaret came in carrying her 
head high and with her usual unwilling step, 
and put out her hand very stiffly, while EUice 
rose quickly and going forward lifted up her 
face, kissing her on one cheek, and making as 
though she would have done so on the other, 
if Margaret had not prevented her by a rough 
backward movement of the head. 

The repulse was too decided to escape 
notice, for EUice was so small that she had 
to raise herself on tiptoe to reach the Down- 
shire girl's lofty head ; and the jerk almost 
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threw her off her balance. Robin started, 
and his face grew crimson with indignation ; 
and Mrs. Heme uttered an appealing 
** Maggie, love /" but fortunately the Squire 
had not seen it, and EUice drew back at once 
with trembling lips and a scarlet spot in 
either cheek. Margaret had oflFered her a 
gross insult ; for the foreign kiss on both 
sides of the face was to the foreign girl 
nothing more than a shake of the hand with 
us; and to refuse the one equally offensive 
as to refuse the other. Yet, after the first 
start of mortification and stung feeling, she 
felt no anger. She had done nothing to 
merit the slight ; therefore it could cast no 
odium on her. She felt sorry for the girls 
ill breeding, that was all ; and sorrier because 
the first glimpse of Margaret's swarthy skin 
and black hair and eyes had reminded her 
quickly and warmly of the dark-browed 
daughters of the South among whom her 
life had been passed. 

As for the Squire, his amazement at her 
own appearance was something ludicrous. 

" Why, Moggy woman, the maid is white /" 
he exclaimed, as soon as EUice's new bonnet 
had been removed; and even after supper 
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was over, and Mrs. Heme, compassionating 
the young stranger s heavy eyes and weary 
fadedness of lips and cheek, had carried her 
oflF to bed, the old gentleman recurred again 
and again to the subject as he sat over the 
table with his son, discussing the events of 
the day with him. 

'* Well, well, the world's coming to a nice 
pass. Zounds ! but the end on't must needs 
be nigh at hand. To think of a maid born 
of Norman parentage and reared among 
black heathens, coming out of it as white as 
a sack o' bean-flour, while my own lass, a 
child o' my very flesh an' blood looks for all 
the world like a gipsy woman's stray. Eh ! 
but these are queer days we're living in, 
Robin man ! An* to hear her talk I Why, 
she speaks her Saxon tongue as well as thou 
dost, saving the bit of a lisp which I doubtn't 
'11 wear off as she grows up a bit." 

" I hope not ; it's too pretty," said Robin 
laughing, but the Squire shook his head. 

" Nay, nay, lad. Lisps be well enow for 
babes an' sucklings , but this young wench 
is almost past sending to school, eh, Maggie ? 
Why, where is the lass ?" 

But Margaret had taken herself off to bed 
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also ; probably to escape the discussion on 
the subject of the new arrival, and was seen 
no more by any one. 



Bobin had some time to wait before his 
sister obeyed his summons. When she did 
appear^ however, her toilet gave evident 
proof of having been performed in a hurry, 
and there was an unwonted streak of colour 
in her dark cheek which bore additional wit- 
ness to the haste she had made; though^ 
when Robin ungratefully greeted her with : 

" Well, you do take an hour about getting 
down !" all she answered was : 

" What matter if I do !" and turning from 
him, swung herself up on to the heavy gate on 
which he had been leaning, and resting her 
bead against the trunk of a great tree which 
grew beside it, gazed listlessly out over the 
country as though her coming had nothing 
to do with him or with his summons. Poor 
Bobin, however, with his more social dis- 
position, was dying for some one with whom 
to discuss his past day's experience, and 
thought it wise, therefore, to adopt a different 
tone. Accordingly he took a seat on the 
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gate also, balancing himself astride on it, as 
he asked cheerfully : 

" Well, Margaret, and what do you think 
of the ' Chippewa ' T 

" What should I think after seeing her for 
less than an hour yesterday evening?" she 
answered, not moving her head or eyes from 
their averted position. 

" You saw what she was like, at any rate," 
Hobin persisted, and wishing people would 
look at him when they spoke ; " by George! 
I was taken by surprise when I first caught 
sight of her ; that bit of a fair-haired thing, 
with her little soft face and blue eyes, all 
done up in pieces of black stuff, for all the 
world like a Sister of Mercy. She reminded 
me of Tennyson's *St. Agnes' — don't you know 
it ? or the little novice in the * Idylls ' when 
she couldn't understand Guinevere. She had 
just that look, half- timid, half-eager, when I 
first saw her." 

" You poetical people have fine imagina- 
tions," said Margaret coldly. *' * St. Agnes ' 
in a fashionable bonnet and high-heeled boots ! 
You must be mad, Robin." 

" I might be, only that she didn't happen 
to have on the fashionable bonnet; and as 
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she doesn't wear her dresses cut half way 
between her knees and ankles like you, my 
dear, I couldn't see her boots, whatever they 
were," Robin retorted rather warmly. " She 
had that scarf thing pinned over her head, I 
tell you. Why, I had to persuade her into 
buying the bonnet, and putting it on, before 
I dared face the hotel people. " 

" How cruel of you I Spoiling the sensa- 
tional eflFect. I suppose it was meant for what 
they call a mantilla ; though I remember 
Uncle Harry's wife writing to mamma that 
she always wore a lilac sun-bonnet out at 
the sheep farm ; but that wouldn't have 
looked poetical and Spanish enough for a first 
arrival, depend on it." 

*' Nor do people wear lilac sun-bonnets in 
public, or in deep mourning," returned Robin^ 
still more vexedly. " That scarf is the correct 
thing, it seems, for mourning out there. By 
the way, too, I doubt if you'd show in a 
sun-bonnet at Southampton, though it might 
improve your complexion if you did so here."* 

" I suppose you'd like my skin to be like 
Miss Devereux's !" 

" Why not ? If she had a little more 
colour, and just a trifle of — 
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" Oh 1 if the Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands had rosy cheeks and a lily brow I — 
Don't begin with ' ifs/ Robin, or you could 
make an angel out of the veriest clod." 

" I'm not going to do so. Now I think 
of it, I doubt if a colour would become her. 
That soft, waxy skin, with the peculiar 
tint of hair and eyes, is like the girls in 
Leslie's pictures. But women never admire 
one another. I forgot that, and awfully 
petty it is of them, too. I wonder you 
aren't above that sort of thing." 

**I don't pretend to be above anvthing 
common to girls in general." 

" Girls in general try to make themselves 
a. little pleasant if they can. I wish you'd 
not be aKove that." 
" Perhaps / can't." 

" You can be civil, at any rate. Upon my 
word, Margaret, you made me positively red, 
red with shame, when you were so — so 
beastly rude as to refuse to kiss that girl 
last night. It was worse than ill-bred — un- 
womanly." 

" I did not refuse to kiss her. Of course I 
don't kiss strangers. Who does? I was 
^oing to shake hands with her when she 
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kissed me — on my cheek 1" and Margaret put 
up one hand to the place as if it still tingled 
at the recollection. "Very forward it was 
of her, too. I can't endure gushing, and I 
thought you couldn't either, especially among 
people who don't know one another." 

" No more I can ; but as to the kissing on 
both cheeks, it's a foreign custom. If you 
had read a little more you'd have remembered 
that for yourself." 

"Very likely; but I'm not going to take 
up every nasty foreign custom because we have 
a foreigner in the house." 

" I think you can hardly call her a foreigner 
or a stranger either, seeing who she is. Why, 
«he's far more English-looking than you, and 
speaks the language as purely as '' 

" I think she speaks very aflfectedly. Now, 
you needn't fly out, Bobin. I don't say that 
dhe is aflected ; but that her accent and 
manner are. I suppose, as you say, it is only 
foreign ; but I thought," and Margaret spoke 
rather pathetically, " that till last night you 
disliked foreign things and ways as much as 
I do." 

" I hope I am not such a pig-headed brute," 
said Kobin, reddening somewhat confusedly. 
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though he tried to speak with superior dig- 
nity, " as to dislike a poor little orphan girl 
only because she happens to have been bom 
out of England. The fact is, my dear, you 
are terribly narrow-minded. I don't blame 
you for it. It is the always living in this 
dead-alive, out-of-the-way place ; biit " 

" Then take me out of it," cried Margaret, 
suddenly waking out of the apathetic gloom 
with which she had been speaking till then, 
and stretching out her arms with a fierce 
passion of intensity almost terrible in.so young 
and ordinarily self- repressed a girl. "Take 
me away ! You go yourself You see life, 
and men, and live, and enjoy them, and then 
come back to sneer at and triumph over me* 
You go out into the wide world, and breathe, 
and dee, and do, and leave me to stagnate in 
this dreary stagnation, and then mock at me 
and tell me I am 'narrow-minded.' . . Narrow- 
minded 1" and the girl lifted up her long, sun- 
burnt hands, the fingers interlaced and twisted 
in each other almost to bruising in her des- 
peration. " I wish I had no mind. I wish 
I were an idiot. I wish I were dead or 
buried. I might as well be all as here." 

" Margaret ! Why, Madge old girl, what's 
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oome over you V cried Robin, half wondering, 
half soothingly. In his heart the thought had 
risen, " Surely there must be a screw loose 
in Margaret's head. What an awful thing if 
there is !" but at the first sound of his voice, 
the dull patch of scarlet which had risen to 
Margaret's cheeks faded out, her hands 
dropped down into her lap, her head went 
back into its old position against the tree- 
trunk ; and he was glad of the need for 
changing the subject aflforded by the sudden 
view of a little black-frocked figure coming 
slowly to meet them across the meadow. 

" Why, there's our small Spaniard !" he ex- 
claimed, springing lightly* from his perch, his 
face brightening at the opportune relief " See 
now, Maggie, doesn't she look pretty, gliding 
through that patch of feathery grass between 
the shadows of the tree-trunks ? What a 
picture she would make just so, in her close- 
fitting black gown, with the sunlight on her 
little head, and the two white flakes of hands 
holding that big bunch of crimson flowers 
> against her breast, and the daisies and meadow- 
sweet, making a sea of pale foamy colour about 
her feet ! Come along and meet her, there's 
a good girl !" 

VOL. I. 6 
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But Margaret's brow had darkened omi- 
nously, and she turned^ her head in the 
opposite direction, with the impatient ex- 
clamation : 

" That girl ! I suppose it will always be 
so now, spoiling every comfortable talk 1" 

It was on Robin's lips to say that her idea 
of a " comfortable talk " differed materially 
from his ; but EUice was nearing them, and 
for her sake he was anxious not to aggravate 
his sister more than was needful. 

He said nothing, but went hurriedly for- 
ward to meet the visitor. 

EUice had lifted her face and was smiling — 
a look half wistful, half friendly in the up- 
gazing eyes, which seemed blue under the 
morning sky as they had seemed grey in the 
lamplight ; her head was uncovered, and the 
fair hair round which the sunbeams made a 
golden halo was woven into one thick plait, 
which fell to her waist behind, and was tied 
with a broad black ribbon. Only round the 
broad, child-like brow, sundry little, loose 
locks, fine and soft as floss silk, were curling 
and blowing in the sunshiny breeze as she 
passed in and out among the arching trees 
and through the whitened waves of feather- 
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grass and meadow-sweet. Putting out one 
hand to greet him, she said, before he had 
time to speak: 

" Have I disturbed you ? I could not help 
coming out to look at the morning. Every- 
thing looked so beautiful from my window ; 
and then I caught sight of you two, and your 
sister beckoning. She was beckoning to me 

—no r 

*' I don't think she saw you," said Robin 
amusedly, conscious of how very different 
Margaret's desires had been, and afraid to 
look round lest he should see her maintaining 
her sullen position. As a fact, she had got 
down, and was standing awaiting their ap- 
proach. " We were fighting. It is a little way 
of ours, and gives us an appetite for our break- 
fast ; but I am very glad you did come out. 
How good of you to get up so early after 
your long journey ; and how did you sleep ?" 

" Beautifully when I slept at all. The 
world seemed all too new and strange at first. 
There did not seem room for sleep in my head 
with all the other things it had to hold ; but 
I was so comfortable, my tiredness got the 
better of me at last." 

" Margaret will be glad to hear that," said 

6—2 
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Robin, speaking purposely louder that his 
sister might hear, " for she was very busy 
yesterday afternoon in getting your room 
ready. Maggie, Miss Devereux says you 
made her very comfortable," and he wheeled 
round, infinitely relieved at finding his sister 
close at his back ; though she only put out her 
hand very stiffly, and said " Good-morning," 
without even the glimmer of a smile to soften 
the sombre moulding on her face. 

EUice smiled and said ^^Good-morning," too. 
She had a very sweet smile which came and 
went, touching the corners of her mouth and 
brightening in her eyes whenever she spoke ; 
but she looked chilled, and was careful not to 
offer the salute which had been so roughly 
repulsed yesterday. There was a faintly- 
puzzled line between her brows as she looked 
up at the English girl and said : 

"Thank you for taking so much trouble. 
You are all very good to me.'* 

" / didn't take any trouble for you," said 
Margaret shortly. " I always help mother in 
the house arrangements when I'm told to do 
so. I expect it is nearly breakfast-time now, 
Robin, we had better go in ; and she turned 
abruptly away, and went off at a long, swing- 
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ing pace, with her head bent, and arms hang- 
ing at her side, and a long trampled track 
behind her feet. Robin set his teeth together, 
muttered something, fortunately inaudible, 
and turning quickly to EUice, proposed that 
he should show her the gardens. 

"It wants three quarters of an hour to 
breakfast-time yet," he said lightly. " Plenty 
of time to make acquaintance with a patch of 
ground like this. I wish there were anything 
better to show you than turnips andvcabbage, 
roses and rick-yards. If we were only at 
Oxford now ; then — ah, you ought to go there 
some day, Miss Devereux ; I should have 
something to show you there." 

" Better than this /" said EUice, turning 
her head that her shining eyes might travel 
softly over the verdant meadows and sun- 
engoldened downs. " Oxford must be grand, 
and I should like to see it some day very 
much ; but better than this ? No, 'por cierto. 
I cannot think that." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Herncroft, 
''July 2nd, 187—. 
'' My dearest Gordon, 

" At last I can sit down to • begin a 
real and long letter to you. How glad I was 
to get yours the day after I arrived I and how 
like you to know I should be glad, and send 
it ! It was just like a breath of home in this 
odd country which seemed so familiar when I 
had never seen it, and so strange and foreign 
now. Gordon ! Gordon, if you were only with 
me, I think it would grow familiar again ; for 
here are all the old places which our mothers 
used never to tire of talking about ; and the 
Croft itself and the Hawk Tower, and the 
village of Merehatch are exactly like the 
little sketches in auntie's old book, and dif- 
ferent in nothing from what we used to 
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imagine, except that then, if you remember, 
we used to fancy that the greens in the pic- 
tures must be exaggerated, and the blues 
faded ; but now, I see they were all right 
Did you eVer think grass could be as green 
as in England, or skies as pale ? I watched 
the blue beginning to fade about a week after 
we came on this side of the equator, and every 
day it seemed as if a wet brush had been 
passed over them, taking off an extra tint of 
colour at each sweep. Now, I understand 
why in books so much stress is laid on the 
^ blue Italian skies ;' but surely they are not 
brighter than ours ? You will know, for you 
have been in Italy, and talk more of it than 
of England in your letters. 

" And yet, Gordon, pale as the skies are, I 
can't fancy anything much more lovely than 
this little island home of ours ; the millions 
and millions of tiny wild flowers, so many 
fiweet smelling, and lasting all day instead of 
being withered up and killed by the noonday 
sun. And then the green hedges and lanes 
and lovely old cottages covered with ivy or 
roses, and thatched and moss-grown, as 
different from our mud ranchos with their 
shuttered holes for windows and no floor or 
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chimney, and nothing but their little patch of 
Indian corn behind its prickly aloe hedge to 
break the sun-baked waste around them, as 
light is from darkness. But it is this beau- 
tiful juicy grass that one can positively dt 
and lie on without any fear of snakes or 
hichos of any sort that takes my fancy 
most. In fact, beyond a few wasps from the 
orchard, and a few flies (about which they 
make as much fuss as though there were a 
plague of them), there don't seem to be any 
insects hereabouts. Do you remember all 
our many-legged enemies in Uruguay, the 
regiments of centipedes which used to walk 
over the white-washed walls of the estamia 
(* sheep farm/) the clouds of mosquitoes, and 
blacker clouds of flies which would settle all 
over doors and windows and books and papers, 
and litie the edges of our soup-plates, and 
stick in myriads over the puddings ? 

"Dear old home : it seems hard to be look- 
ing at its drawbacks now when one has so 
lately left it and would so gladly go back 
again. And yet I do not know that either. 
'Mamma would not have liked me to be there 
without her ; and you are here, and Uncle 
Harry (sorry as he was to let me go) never 
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seemed to think it possible I could go on 
keeping house for him by myself. If he had^ 
even so much as by a word, it would have 
gone very hard with me ; for mamma's last , 
wishes must have been minded : and yet it 
was dreadful to leave him, knowing how 
things, were at the estancia and how 
much worse they may be when he is alone. 
Worse than alolie indeed! for it is that 
partner of his, and the idle young Englishmen 
who are always ' loafing ' about from one 
estancia to another who make him drink by 
drinking with him. The last month, before 
dear mamma grew so much worse that we 
had to leave the camp (^ country/) and go inta 
Monte Video for advice about her, was very 
triste, and I was quite glad to get away 
from the endless swearing and tobacco-smoke 
and brandy and water ; and the monotony of 
keeping in our two rooms to be out of the way 
of those men. 

" How little I thought then I should never 
see them or the estancia again ; that in less, 
than a year I should have crossed the ocean 
and be here — in England ! 

*^ Your poor father ! He came up to town 
some weeks before dear mamma s death, and 
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stayed till he put me oq board the steamer. 
I don't know which of us cried worst at 
parting. He had been so kind and gentle all 
through, and he said then : * Your mother 
^ was better than a sister to me, Lisa. It is 
like losing my wife over again. Be you the 
same to Gordon if you can.' 

" Indeed, indeed I will, Gordon. Do you 
not know it ? I wonder if you will ever go 
back there. It would be the only thing for 
tim ; but he does not wish it. He told 
mamma that he had sent you away to save 
you from growing up like Mclntyre and him- 
self; and that you should never cross the 
Atlantic again with his leave ; and he still 
talks of saving money ' when sheep look up 
again/ and of coming home to buy back the 
Firs for you. I fear, though, that will never 
be. For one thing, they say sheep are steadily 
going down. The disease last year, and then 
the constant revolutions and, carrying off of 
the "peons and horses for fighting, have told 
against the sheep farmfers very much ; and 
sometimes I am afraid of his health. He 
does not take care of himself in any way. It 
is difficult to look at Mrs. Heme (or Aunt 
Maggie, as she wishes me to call her) and 
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believe that she is six years older than her 
brother, he has grown so grey and aged these 
last two years. 

*' Gordon, I know I am making you sad by 
saying all this ; but you made me promise to 
tell you everything, especially about him, 
and a promise is something sacred between 
you and me. If you were but here, sitting 
by me, and I could tell you by word of mouth, 
it would sound diflferently, not so harsh and 
disheartening; but they say nothing about 
asking you. Mrs. Heme is the only one 
who has even mentioned your name, and 
then she begged me not to talk about you, 
as it * put the Squire out.' I would not 
mention this, but that you evidently know 
how angered he was at poor Aunt Emily s. 
leaving her own church and having you sent 
to a Catholic school. Mrs. Heme says it is 
only a national prejudice, that he hates the 
French and connects France and Catholicity 
in his mind as one thing ; but it was a great 
relief to them all to find out that I was a 
Protestant. Do you remember our old cook 
Juana, and how she used to pity me and call 
me pohredta for' being a * heretic,' and 
sit on the brick floor of the courtyard telling 
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her beads for me with the sun shining on 
her dear old black face and the scarlet and 
yellow silk handkerchief round her head? 
Things seem turned upside down here, and 
it is you who are heretico now, not I. 
Dear Gordon, I wishvit were not so. Nobody 
ever was unkind to me. Even Juana petted 
me much more than you, and made private 
pots of peach dulce for me, because she 
said it wasn't quite so sure how / would fare 
in the next world, ^.nd therefore it was only 
•fair I should be made more of in this ! Why 
do they not carry out the same rule with 
you ? 

" But you want to know how I like them all 
at Herncroft, what they are like, and if 
they are kind to me. Is it not rather difficult 
to say in so short a time ? If I had my water- 
colours here I would sketch them all for you ; 
but you have their photos, and the Squire and 
Mrs. Heme are very little changed since theirs 
were sent out. They are both very kind to 
me ; though he speaks in a rough, loud voice 
as if he were angry even when he is not in 
reality, talks about the Saxons as if they 
were his own especial property, and uses odd 
old-fashioned expressions, all of which com- 
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bined made me think he was a little mad at 
first. As for her, she is very — ^ dear ' (there 
is no other word for her), and exactly what 
poor mamma and Aunt Emily used to describe; 
oqly that she has grown older and fatter, 
and fusses about a good deal till one feels 
quite warm only to look at her. Her round, 
crumply face is eminently motherly and 
* kissable,' and she never passes me without 
a nod or a smile or a little caressing pat. I 
feel as if I should love her with all my heart. 
" Robin is rather like her, though not at all 
good-looking. He is at Oxford, and I think 
he is clever; for his room is full of books and 
papers, readable-looking books which I long 
to get at and devour, though nobody else 
ever seems to open them. He says sharp 
things too ; and both the Squire and his 
mother seem to admire him very much, and 
think a great deal of his talents. He thinks 
a good deal of them himself Indeed he 
seems to consider himself the only civilised 
person in the house, and rather makes little 
of his family, which is a pity, as, but for 
that, he seems good-natUred enough, and 
rather nice. He seems to have very little 
to do, however, and to find his home very 
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dull ; and I think he is not sorry to have me 
to amuse and patronise ; for he treats me 
alternately as if I were some wild Indian 
princess, and a small child. Still I like him, 
and shall be sorry when he goes. Of course 
he is not you ; but he is the most companion- 
able person in the house for me ; and I fancy 
we shall grow into real friends when we get 
more used to one another. 

"As for Margaret, I would rather say 

nothing about her, for Oh 1 Gordon, I 

d(yn!t like her. I don't like her at all ; and 
she does not like me. She is very diflScult 
to understand ; but there is no misunder- 
standing that. And yet I am sorry for her : 
for she does not seem at all happy. She 
seems fond of nobody, and nobody is fond of 
her ; and if it is possible for a mother to be 
afraid of her own child, I should say Mrs. 
Heme was even a little afraid of her. Yet 
I do not know how it is ; for she speaks 
very little, never flies into a passion, or 
scolds, or objects to anything that she is 
told to do. But she goes ^bout her woric 
with such unsmiling grimness, and has a way 
of sitting silent for hours without ever lift- 
ing her great, sombre eyes ; or stalking off 
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for long solitary rathbles among the hills just 
when you are wanting to be companionable 
with her, which is very uncheering to a 
stranger like me. She is very handsome, 
and I feel as if she were a girl who ccmld 
do some great and noble deed, one who would 
have suflFered herself to be tied to the stake 
in the old persecuting days, and burnt at a 
slow fire without uttering a moan or retract- 
ing an opinion. But nobody wants to per- 
secute anybody nowadays ; and- well, it 

irritates me to see la person always look- 
ing a martyr, who has neither the pains nor 
glories of martyrdom. Surely God means 
us to be happy ; and if so, have we any 
right to spoil His meanings ? Does it not 
vex Him, even as it vexes her mother when 
she spoils her fine face and figure by rumpled 
hair and slovenly, ill put on gowns ? 

^* ' What have I to dress for T she says», 
in that slow, cold voice which is like the 
*drip, drip,' in wet weather on the marble 
patios at home ; and I answer inwardly : 

'^ * What for I Why, to give pleasure to 
those about you.' 

" Perhaps she would ask what pleasure 
is for, if I were to say it aloud ; but I do 
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not dare ; she frightens me, like all the rest, 
but Robin, too much for argument. He calls 
her ^ Mad Margery,' and makes faces, and 
taps his forehead significantly even when she 
is present. I wish he would not ; for I can't 
but think it hurts her : and I am sure she 
•cares for him^ — not in your way or mine — 
but her own, more then she does for aiiy one 
^Ise ; and he is very provoking, even to me, 
sometimes ; though I would rather be left 
to his mercy than hers for all that. I will 
tell you a little incident which wiU explain 
what I mean. 

" We were out in the fields the first day 
after I arrived. Everything was so green 
and lovely I could do nothing but admire 
and wonder, and ask questions ; and- Robin 
got quite friendly, laughing at and answering 
me. Presently we came to a green hairy- 
leaved plant with notched leaves. I had 
already my hands full of buttercups, which 
looked as if they were made of real gold, 
and many other flowers which Margaret 
^aljed * weeds,' and looked very contemptuous 
at my picking them ; and I asked Robin if he 
knew what that was. 

" ' That !' he said ; * why that's one of the 
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rarest and most remarkable plants we have. 
Dear me ! how extraordinary to find it grow- 
ing here I Have you never seen it ? It is 
called the ^etiliensis FerociSy and has the 
property of ' 

" * Nonsense, Robin !' Margaret began in 
her rough way ; * EUice knows what it is 
quite well, only a ' 

"* Margaret, hold your tongue. You're 
most awfully rude,' said Robin ; and I added, 
being anxious to learn all I could of every- 
thing : 

*' * Indeed I do not know it. What were 
you going to say about it, Robin V 

" * I will pick you a piece and show you. 
Hold out your hand,' he said, and then before 
I knew what he was going to do, he struck 
. me across the hand with th^ bunch he had 
picked. Gordon, it was like a thousand 
needles — red-hot needles too. I dropped all 
my flowers and cried out with the sudden 
pain ; and as I did so Margiaret burst out 
laughing. I had never heard her laugh before, 
and such a loud laugh, so harsh, and coarse^ 
and long. It hurt me more than the sting 
of the plant, though (you know what my flesh 
is) the skin had turned scarlet and was 
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On the whole I am satisfied. I think that 
you are well there ; better in many ways than 
you might be in other places ; better certainly, 
for the present, than with Mrs. Devereux and 
Lyle. 

" Keep a restful spirit, therefore, little one, 
and don't go striving to reach with one hand 
after the past and with the other at the un- 
attainable, when, after all, it is only the actual 
present that you have to deal with, and the 
way in which you use that may influence your 
whole after-life. You know how gladly I 
would be with you ; but, since T cannot be, we 
must e'en make up our minds that it is better 
for you — perhaps for both of us — that it is 
not so. You will not think me cold for saying 
this. You know me too well for that ; and 
while we can write to one another we shall do 
very well. Is it not a great step when you 
can get an answer in three days instead of 
three months ? . 

^^ What you tell me about my father dis- 
tressed me sorely ; but you were quite 
right to tell it. You promised, and a promise 
is a sacred thing, not only between you and 
me, but in itself alone. If he would allow 
me to go back to him I would start to-morrow, 
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even though I had to give up all my dearest 
hopes in life. I feel sure that, be things as 
they may, he could not be worse off for having 
his son at his side ; but as you say he will 
not hear of it, or of the other thing. Therefore, 
as he is my father, and as (from what you and 
your mother have told me) I fear his affairs 
are not so prosperous but that my assistance 
may be absolutely needful some day, I must 
just put my heart's desire out of my sight for 
a time and work away with a will at the 
engineering. ^ Mr. Caulfield told me yesterday 
that he was very well satisfied with me, which 
was cheering, for my evening's work has been 
so engrossing of late that I was afraid it had 
rather taken from the other. 

" You know that I am living at present with 
our parish priests, who having two spare rooms 
in the Presbytery, have taken me and another 
young fellow as boarders ; and ever since the 
wheel of that omnibus went over my foot and 
lamed me, when I was trying to pick a small 
brat out of the way, I have had some of the 
lads from our night-school up here ; and the 
experiment has turned out so successful that 
Father Lethwaite says he shall collect 
specimens and expect me to keep an evening 
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a week for them. Some of them are very 
jolly fellows and wonderfully intelligent. 

" Send me some of the wild flowers about 
you ; as many varieties as you can. Put 
them in a card-board box with moss, or cotton- 
wool, and write me the local names, where you 
find them growing, and their exact tints ; 
the last in case they should fade en route. 
There is a crippled lad of seventeen near here 
with the most rabid taste for botany, and we 
are studying it together. I wish I knew 
more of it than I do ; but I find there is no 
better aid to learning than having to teach ; 
and your Downshire wild flowers wUl be a 
great boon to him. Poor fellow! fancy, he 
has never seen a green field in his life, or 
gone beyond the court, where he inhabits a 
garret next the sky, while his old mother 
earns their living by selling oranges and 
walnuts at a stall in Holborn ; and it is only 
on what he calls his *^ good " days that he is 
able to achieve a sitting position at all. Still, 
as he says, he might be worse ofi! There is a 
family of nine in the cellar of the same house, 
and three have ophthalmia from damp and 
dirt and darkness. The garrets are preferable 
to that 1 However, I have heard of a con- 
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valescent home managed by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor somewhere in the country, and am 
trying to get the two youngest of these poor 
little, semi-blind children into it. It is diffi- 
cult. Accommodation is limited with them, 
and funds scanty with me. 

" Enough of my work, however. It is you 
I want to write about, and time for writing is 
slow to get and quick to go. Your sketch of 
the Hemes is better than it would have been 
in water-colours. It takes a very first rate 
artist to paint the mind. That is why I 
prefer landscapes as a rule. A man is only 
required to paint the outside face of things 
there ; and the result is more satisfactory in 
general. 

" You amuse me, though, you are so little 
changed from your old self, beginning by say- 
ing that you will not describe Margaret 
because you don*t like her ; and then giving 
her a description three times as long and as 
complete as any of the others-. Nevertheless, I 
am glad of the contradiction, for I feel more 
interested in her than the rest. I cannot but 
imagine that the character you describe may 
be deeper and richer, whether for good or 
evil, than you fancy ; and that if you were 
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not in such a hurry to make up your mind 
that you dislike her you might find her 
friendship as much worth winning as her 
brother's ; and remedy the faults you observe 
in him by assisting to bring brother and 
sister more together. Every family is a 
circle ; and the most opposite points only 
require a friendly curve to make them meet. 
You are one of the family now. Do not curve 
so strongly to Robin on the one side that you 
forget to take hold of Margaret's hand on the 
other. And try to forget the incident you men- 
tion : it was not pleasant, but might have been 
only country gaucherie, not malice after all. 

" Now, good-bye. It is the hour for 
shutting up, and Jim, our humpbacked porter, 
has come for my letter. God bless you, 
EUice. 

** Your affectionate cousin," 

*' Gordon. 

" To Miss Devereux. 

*' Herncroft, Downshire." 

I have given these letters because they show 
better than many descriptions something of 
the inner life of the writers. Between people 
■who know each other intimately, sympathise 
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with each other closely and love each other 
well, and yet who are separated for the greater 
part of their lives from one another, letters 
grow to be even a better and fuller expression 
of the lives of each than spoken words could be. 
This young man and woman, motherless both, 
and in the one case almost worse than 
fatherless, clung to one another with that 
double love, perhaps the most exquisite of 
any, of cousinship and friendship blended by 
mutual need and strengthened by mutual aid. 
Hereafter indeed thafe love might turn to pain 
and perplexity for both ; might be a stumbling- 
block and a temptation to the man, a sorrow 
and an anxiety to the woman ; might, by the 
mercy of God, triumph over trial and trouble, 
and become a crown and a blessing to either ; 
but all this was as yet hidden in the ** central 
sea " of the future, uncrystallised by any light 
of day, and some may wonder at being called 
on to wade through the epistles of a , civil 
engineer's pupil with an eccentric craze for 
beggars and back slums ; and of a little Anglo- 
Spanish girl taking in her first impressions of 
every-day life in a quiet Downshire farmhouse, 
far away from the gay world and the haunts 
of societv. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" We shall feel dull, shall we not, whea 
Robin goes away?" said EUice. 

She was sitting on the bank by the road- 
side, with Margaret Heme standing near her 
twisting some wild poppies in the band of her 
black straw hat. This roadway was about 
midway up the downs along which it wound, 
and was deeply rutted and bordered on one 
side by fields of barley, now waving in long 
golden ripples beneath the August sun, and 
on the other by the open moor, its fresh June 
greenness burnt long ago to russet-brown, and 
only broken by clumps of sweet-scented, honey- 
coloured gorse and ruddy stiff-backed heather, 
spreading the dry ground with a sheet of 
violet flame, over which the big, dusty-bodied 
bees, and butterflies, blue and white, kept up 
a ceaseless buzzing and fluttering. 
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It was very hot. The two girls had started 
on their walk with the avowed intention of 
getting to the highest ridge of the downs, and 
there refreshing themselves by an hour's in- 
haling of the cool, salt breeze from the dis- 
tant ocean ; but the way there was long and 
uphill, and the sun beat so fiercely on EUice's 
head, she was fain to cry for mercy before they 
had got halfway, and sit down under the tiny 
shade afforded by the low hedge fencing in 
the barley. 

"You are a very bad walker," Margaret 
said m her rough, short way ; and EUice 
nodded acquiescently, " I know ; but I am 
better than I was. Spanish women never 
walk — least of all in the sun. But it is worth 
while to rest here. How lovely it all is 1 and 
what myriads of flowers I" 

She had picked a lapful already, and was 
leaning back in a very nest of others ; the 
pale-blue succory with its large star-like 
blossoms fading almost as soon as picked ; tufts 
of wild mignonette, gold and green; deep- 
veined mallows, lilac flushed with pink, and 
pink dashed with lilac; the graceful, feathery 
silver-leaf, bright as a plume for a fairy knight ; 
the scabious, like a vulgar little tradesman. 
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set SO sturdily on its stiff, ungracious stalk, 
and staring upwards with its round, hairy 
face, lavender or white ; ox-eye daisies, their 
snow-white petals radiating round the golden 
eye-like rays of a miniature sun ; myriads of 
vetches with brilliant pink blossoms deli- 
cately streaked with crimson, wild thyme 
and toad-flax, with its gold and primrose- 
coloured flowers shaped like dragons' mouths, 
all growing about in the poor, dry soil of these 
upland regions, set in short grass and tangles 
of bryony, and framed in golden barley and 
the deep, cloudless blue of a midsummer sky. 
Lovely, indeed ! Below them stretched the 
country, sloping ever slowly downwards, and 
only faintly apparent through the haze of 
heat which hung over wood and meadow and 
farm, and stretched away to the purple forests 
and hilltops in the distance. You could hardly 
see the great, dun-coloured Downshire cattle 
lying about in the meadows below, the fat, 
green meadows, through which the little 
willoAv-bordered river barely dragged a trick- 
ling existence, broken up here and there into 
solitary pools, divided by ridges of dried mud 
at the very season when it was most needed. 
Near them a rough, grey-backed donkey was 
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feeding lazily among the gorse bushes ; and 
far away one could hear a faint, solitary sound 
the *' cling, cling" of a distant sheep-bell, or 
bark of dog from some unseen cottage. 

There was no human being within sight of 
the two girls, Ellice perched on the bank, her 
small white face arfd fair hair gleaming out 
from under the shelter of a huge straw hat ; 
her black gown, filled with many-coloured 
flowers, tucked up daintily to keep it out of 
the dust; and her delicate little feet, too 
lightly shod for Downshire rambles, resting on 
the roadway ; and Margaret standing before 
her, her swart head bare to the rays of the sun 
till it seemed bronzing in the fervid light, her 
full, majestic figure grandly revealed against 
the sun-scorched glare of the road winding 
upwards and beyond them, and clad in a 
gown which, once violet and never fashion- 
able, had become, by dint of rents, stains and 
fading, an indescribable blending of lilac and 
i^eddish-brown, a garment which most people 
would have pronounced only fit to be thrown 
away, but which an artist would have 
esteemed as a precious and picturesque " pro- 
perty," and would not have exchanged for the 
most graceful robe from the hands of Madame 
l&lise. 
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Some one, a man lying face downwards on 
the moor with a book beside him, but hidden 
from the girls' view by the flowering heather, 
almost gasped with admiration at the study 
afforded him by that single, upright figure, 
with its down-bent head and intertwined 
fingers fastening the bunch of poppies into the 
ribbon of her hat with such rough energy that 
many of the scarlet petals were torn out, and 
fell like drops of blood down the front of her 
gown and on to the dusty road. He muttered 
something like a curse when, at the same in- 
stant that he snatched up his sketch-book 
with the intention of transferring the " bit '' 
to paper, Margaret, impatient of her ill suc- 
cess, tore out the flowers with a sudden, sullen 
gesture, and, putting the hat on her head 
again, sat down beside her companion. ' 

" Oh ! poor little things 1" said ElHce re- 
proachfully. " How could you have the heart 
to use them so ! See here, I have got some 
more in my lap. Give me your hat and I 
will put them in for you." 

" No, thank you ; they will only drop to 
pieces at once." 

'*Not if one handles them gently, and a 
bunch would look glorious against your dark 
hair. Let me." 
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*' No, thKxnk you." 

The tiegative was shorter this time, . and 
Ellice knew better than to say any more, 
During the two months that she had been at 
Hemcroft, the girls had grown to be friends 
after a fashion, such friends, namely, as the 
daily and hourly companionship of home life 
and the similarity of age must, apart from any 
other , reason, inevitably make of two young 
women thrown together as these were. Ellice, 
to be sure, had another motive in her ruling 
desire to please Gordon Maxwell, and act u^ 
to his approbation ; but, indeed, she was a 
creature with whom it was difficult not to 
grow friendly, so sunny was her own disposi- 
tion, and so instinctively sympathetic with the 
dispositions of others. 

She was quite as willing to give up a 
pleasant walk in order to drink tea with poor 
old Miss' Pelter, and listen to thq faded £),nd 
worn-out stories of that spinster's faded and 
worn-out loves, as to allow herself to be be- 
guiled into the Broad Church Rector's study 
and talked to by the hour on theological sub- 
jects, on the unifications of Easit and West, 
and the uncomfortable obstinacy and pig- 
headedness of Bome; though, indeed, the 
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Rector was even *' broad " enough to assert 
{much to his wife's scandalising) that some 
good might actually be found seated on the 
Papal throne, or hidden under the seedy coat 
ofa dissenting minister. 

" It's their pertinacious assumption and 
churlishness that's the stumbling-block. If 
it were not for that, we might all be as com- 
fortable as birds in an aviary," he would say 
cheerfully ; "all difiFerent birds, if you will, 
my dear ; but all singing away at their dif- 
ferent songs in peace and happiness in the 
aame golden cage." 

" Only you have to put them into the 
cage first I" said EUice wickedly ; " and even 
in the most brilliant aviaries the birds are 
always squabbling with each other, and ready 
to fly out if the door is opened half an 
inch, you know." At which piece of imper- 
tinence the Rector would laugh and shake 
ihis head at her, telling her, girls should not 
try their wits on theological subjects; and 
would not she like to hear the letter a friend 
of his had received from a learned Armenian 
doctor on the subject in question ? It was a 
letter written in French, rather bad French, 
and it was very short and most polite and 
•deferential ; but it struck Ellice as having no 
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definite meaning of any sort, and as convey- 
ing a general impression that the worthy 
doctor was equally unconscious of the mean- 
ing of the letter to which it was an answer ; 
but all the same, nothing could be more 
courteous in tone and flowery in language ; 
and it came from a great distance, and bore 
the postmark of a town so far removed from 
Western civilisation as to be almost impossible 
to spell, and quite impossible to pronounce 
after it had been spelt ; and Mr. Calthorpe, 
one of the best men living, put it away with 
great respect and satisfaction, and spoke of the 
doctors of the Church in Armenia in every 
sermon for many weeks afterwards. 

As for Mrs. Calthorpe, as soon as she found 
out that Ellice was neither a heathen nor a 
savage, she enlisted the girl for the Sunday- 
school and choir, and spoke much in the 
village of the pleasure of seeing a young per- 
son, reared in foreign countries, not only so 
*' orthodox" (a phrase she generally used 
pretty equally in contradistinction to her 
husband and to the Miss Amadrews, ultra 
High Church young ladies from Thorley Hall), 
but so gentle, and willing to make herself of 
use ; ** such a contrast to Margaret Heme !'' 
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" Such a contrast to Margaret !" so every- 
one kept saying until the praise was even 
repeated to EUice herself, a breach of good 
taste very offensive to that young lady's 
mind. 

" You should not say such things to me 
when I am living in her house," she answered^ 
a glow of offended colour in her ordinarily 
pale face ; " and when it is to her parents 
that I owe my pleasant home here, and 
everything I have ! And you do not know 
how much goodness and devotion there is in 
her which no one guesses, because she tries 
as hard to hide it as others might to let it 
be seen ; and she is very kind to me, and 
often takes the worst of things herself in 
order that I may have the best, without 
saying a word. I am much more selfish. I 
like to be thanked and petted for what I do. 
You would think far more of Margaret than 
of me if she were not so careful to hide 
her amiable qualities, and pretend to be dis- 
agreeable.'' 

" Possibly," said her friend, laughing ; 
" though I assure you I cannot see any amia- 
bility in pretending to be unamiable ; and as 
to your being selfish 1 I don't believe it. 
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Nobody ever sees you anything but sweet- 
tempered and obliging." 

" No one has ever seen my temper tried,'* 
EUice answered, laughing ^too, though her 
colour was still high. " There is no merit 
in being obliging when everybody is always 
trying to oblige you. Do not say this sort 
of thing or you will see me the reverse of 
sweet-tempered. " 

And she wrote about it to Gordon after- 
wards in her own confidential way, fearing 
that Margaret might be set against her by 
such comparisons ; and yet with a girlish 
though unconscious gladness in the compli- 
ment to herself. 

His answer was very short. 

"Do your duty in the way most natural 
to you, and when it is done, don't waste your 
time in comparing the way in which you 
have done it, with the way in which Margaret 
does hers. By avoiding occasions of being 
put before her, and seeking those 'in which 
she can be made to shine, you will do her 
more service than by any amount of crying 
up her qualities and crying down your own. 
This advice comes from an older man than 
myself, and I certainly think.it is good." 

8—2 
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Anything Gordon said was sure to be 
good in Ellice's eyes ; and as yet she and 
Margaret had managed to drive their sepa- 
rate teams in peace and concord. 

Their amity came near a slight breach to- 
day. 

m ^ ^ ^ * 

*' Kobin always goes away for part of the 
long vacation/' said Margaret, in answer to 
the remark with which this chapter began. 
"He has some very gay friends at Scar- 
borough; and last year he went to them 
much earlier than this. I don't know what 
he's hanging on here for. at present ; for there 
is no place he hates like home." 

It flashed across Ellice that only yesterday 
Bobin had said to her : 

" I wish I had not to go to those duffers 
at Scarborough. It is so jolly at the Croft 
since you came. Tou make the place so 
pleasant ;" and a little colour rose in her 
cheek as she answered Margaret : 

" Oh 1 I don't think that of him." 

" Because vou don't know him," retorted 
Margaret. " He pretends not to be so bored 
when you are in the room, because you are a 
stranger ; and part of the creed he has picked 
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up at Oxford is to say civil things to women 
outside his family ; but in reality he is frantic 
to escape. You should hear how he goes on 
to me about it." 

The colour flitted out of Ell ice's cheek 
again, and her eyes fell. Margaret's plain 
speaking was not pleasant ; but it was a 
question whether insincerity were preferable. 
Was Bobin insincere ? The idea pained her 
more than she would have liked to confess. 

'*Let us go on," she said, rising to her 
feet, and giving her head a little backward 
shake as though to dispel the sensation of 
discomfort creeping over her. " When we 
get to the top and catch the breeze We shall 
be able to triumph over your brother in a 
dusty railway carriage. What could he want 
at Boxminster on a day like this ?" 

" Amusement, which he can't find with us," 
said Margaret bitterly. " Didn't you see him 
yawning yesterday evening ? I knew he'd 
be off somewhere to-day. Fortunate fellow 
that he is to be able to do it 1" 

" Well, according to my taste we have the 
best of the fortune to-day," said Ellice, 
smiling. " It is as hot as South America ; 
but you ought to find out something that 
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toould amuee him, Margaret, and then per- 
haps he would want to stay at home." 

*^ If the game were worth the candle," re- 
torted Miss Heme ; " I'm sure / don't want 
him here." 

" Now, that is just one of your Eng- 
lishisms," said Ellice ■ brightly. "I verily 
believe some of you think it wrong to be 
thought to care for one another I I am sure 
you d6 care, however ; and I believe you will 
miss Kobin more than I shall when he goes." 

*' Very likely 1" said Margaret with a sudden 
sharp look of surprise at the younger girl 
from under her sombre brows. "/ am his 
sister. Of course he is a good deal more to 
me than to a mere acquaintance." 

Again EUice's sensitive little face flushed. 
She. had spoken in all innocence and had 
been snubbed; not the first snub she had 
received from Margaret by any means. It 
flashed across her now, however, that not 
only outside, but inside the Croft, might she 
be made the means of exciting her com- 
panion's jealousy. It was the first time 
such an idea had occurred to her ; and it 
was a very repellent one ; for being reared 
almost entirely among mfen, and treated with 
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the attention and deference a solitary young 
woman is sure to meet with under such 
oircumstances, it came naturally to EUice to 
be glad of their friendship and society, and 
to accept liking and appreciation from them 
^is a matter of course and right. Robin was 
far from being " a mere acquaintance " now, 
to her. He lived in the same house with 
her, walked with her and taught her to 
garden, read his own poetry to her and other 
poetry with her, and teased and talked to her 
almost as if she were his sister. And she 
liked him very much, and was glad to think 
that he liked her; seeing no reason why 
they should either do or aflfect to do other- 
wise. Margaret's sneer was like a dash of 
cold water in her face; though she was so 
far from comprehending its full meaning, 
that in trying to explain it away she only 
hit on the idea that Robin had perhaps been 
rather neglecting the old sister for the new. 
Perhaps she had forgotten Gordon's warning, 
and had been putting herself forward ; and 
Margaret was vexed. It was very natural. 
She might feel so herself if she fancied any 

one was taking part of her place, with 

But no 1 that could never be. There could 
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be only one woman with Gordon now — her- 
self; and with that conviction the happy, 
trustful look came back to her face in all its 
wonted sweetness. 

They were coming down the hillside again 
rather more than an hour later, and by a 
different path to that which they had chosen in 
ascending ; a mere track worn between tufted 
walls of brown and purple heather. The sun 
was sinking, and its level rays shone full in 
Margaret's face, and wrapt her in a sort of 
golden haze as she strode on, her head in the 
air, and a tall branch of bracken, golden-brown, 
too, in her hand. Suddenly a man, the same 
who had been watching them earlier in the 
afternoon, came into view at a turning of the 
path they were descending. He moved out 
of the way as they passed, but stood on one 
side gazing at Margaret with such rapt fixed- 
ness, that as if her own eyes seemed drawn to 
his by the intensity of his gaze, she turned 
her haughty head, and returned it by one 'as 
long and hard. Another moment and she 
had gone on her way again, when he overtook 
them, and lifting his hat said civilly, yet with 
an indefinable sort of easiness which EUice did 
not like, — 
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" Pardon me, young ladies, but I think you 
dropped this. I saw you going up the downs 
this afternoon and found it in the path." 

His eyes were still fixed on Marjgaret's dark 
face as he held out a short silver pencil-case ; 
not a lady's one, but the kind men carry at 
their watch-chain. The chain he had on was 
silver, and Margaret's eyes fell on it as, after 
the merest glance at the toy, she answered 
shortly, 

" No, it is not mine." 

'^ Ah ! some one else s loss. Excuse my 
stopping you," and, with a slight bow, he 
moved on. 

Margaret had not acknowledged his salu- 
tation ; but after joining Ellice, who was a 
few steps in advance, she turned coolly round 
to look after him. He was looking back also, 
and smiled as he lifted his hat again before 
going on his way. 

" Margaret !" said Ellice gently, but with 
some uneasiness. 

She had turned her head when Margaret 
stopped, and witnessed the little incident. 

"I wanted to see where he was going," 
said Margaret, flushing. " I saw him before^ 
when we were on the top of the hill, and I 
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believe he just skirted round the hill on pur- 
pose to meet us. He had handsome eyes — 
very handsome. I never saw a man stare so." 

" Did he ? I did not notice him/' said 
Ellice. 

" Ah I I forgot. You expect men to stare 
at you. Robin told me that was the sort of 
thing you went in for in South America." 

For the third time that day Ellice's brow 
was dyed scarlet. Perfectly well she remem- 
bered her naive remark, and Robin's obser- 
vations on it. It hurt her like a blow from 
a friend's hand to have it jerked back in her 
face this way. Yet she answered with very 
fair dignity. 

" We do not expect it. We ignore it. Men 
do it there, meaning no impertinence ; and 
English women take no notice of what they 
cannot help, and what is common to every- 
body." 

" Men don't think it worth their while to . 
stare at * everybody ' here/' said Margaret. 
*^ That man meant it. He had glorious eyes." 

" Then I would not have turned back to 
look at him, if I had been you/' said Ellice, 
without noticing the last part of the sentence. 
Margaret's tone made her uncomfortable with- 
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out her exactly knowing why. The latter 
burst out laughing. 

" Why, Ellice, are you jealous ? I thought 
a person like you, with the homage of aK Mere- 
hatch and Hemcroft at your feet, would have 
been satisfied. Can't you spare one pair of 
eyes to another girl, handsome as they are T 

" Margaret, pray don't talk so. You're only 
joking, I know ; but it isn't like you. I don't 
like it," cried Ellice, her tone almost petulant 
as she moved on more swiftly to escape from 
the subject. 

Of all things else in Margaret, her laugh 
was the hardest and most repellent, whether 
as now boisterously ungoverned ; or, as more 
often, bitter and ironical. A woman's laugh 
is not unfrequently an index to her cha- 
racter. Ellice was seeing a new phase of it 
to-day, and she found it a very distasteful 
one. The glimpse, too, which she had caught 
of the man in question had not been to her 
satisfaction. Somehow he seemed to have 
taken the glow out of the golden peace of that 
summer sunset ; and the two girls crossed the 
moor and came down the ffrassy slopes of the 
lower ridge of the downs iullmost tokl sUence. 

Aobin was on the watch for them at the 
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long-meadow gate, and Margaret's observa- 
tions respecting his weariness of the home 
party were put to flight by the frank look of 
pleasure which brightened his whole face as 
they came into sight. 

" At last I Where hxive you been T he 
exclaimed, flinging the gate open and coming 
to meet them. ** Dona Elisa, you look pale. 
Has this big, long-legged sister of mine been 
tramping you ofi* your feet. You really should 
remember, Madge, that every one hasn't your 
length of foot and stay." 

" And you, Robin, really should stay at 
home and take care of Ellice for yourself," 
said Margaret, with such unwonted irritation 
that she drowned EUice's softer-voiced : 

** We have had a lovely walk, Robin. I 
am not tired at all." 

Robin answered his sister laughingly : 

"I have been better employed in her service* 
Now, Dofia Elisa, guess why I went to town 
to-day." 

** To escape from our monotony," said Ellice 
wickedly, but laughing, too. 

" You don't deserve to hear after such a 
suggestion. Look I" and be took a blue volume 
out of his coat-pocket and handed it to her. 
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" */ Selections from ' Oh, Bobin, how 

kind, how nice of you ! Mrs. Browning, of 
all others, that I have longed to read ! Gfracias 
m/uchissimas" 

And her frank, joyous gratitude, intensified 
by a little remorse for late hard thoughts 
of him, was so pretty in its outspoken glad- 
ness that Bobin felt as though he would gladly 
have gone double the journey for such another 
combination of look, and smile, and tone. 
There was something more than friendUness 
in his voice and eyes as he said : 

" How pleasant it is to please you 1 I 

wish " and then he became aware of the 

sound of his words, and turned them oiFbyan 
affectation of grumbling. 

" But what else could I do when I found a 
person's education so frightfully neglected 1 
I didn't want to go to Boxminster to-day, 
I assure you; but really not to love the 
' Sonnets from the Portuguese,' to know the 
husband and not the wife, to rave about the 
^ Last Ride,' and be ignorant of the * Ride of 
the Duchess May ;' to learn by heart his * Lines 
to my Wife,' and not even have heard of her 
* Unlike are we, unlike, O princely heart' — it 
was too much ! It was unnatural and sacri- 
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legious and a tearing asunder of those whom 
fete and fitness had joined so indis— 



When you have quite done scolding me 
for my ignorance/' EUice broke in with a 
laugh " (for I suppose all those grand words 
mean scolding — ^no ?), please let me run off and 
repair the sacrilege as quickly as I can. I 
am longing to begin." 

"Hepair it certainly ; but without running 
off. I am tired to death, and so are you. No, 
don't deny it. People who want to tell fibs 
shouldn't carry such tell-tale faces about with 
them. Come into the garden at once. The 
sun is off the bank under the rose hedge, and 
I will allow you to sit down there and rest 
while I read to you.'' 

And Ellice went. She had got used to 
Bobin's imperiously teasing manner by this 
time. I am not sure, indeed, that she did 
not like it. As for Margaret, she had marched 
off into the house five minutes ago. The 
book had put her out of both their minds. 

The grass under the rose-bushes was green 
and soft and strewn with faintly tinted petals. 
The evening air, sweet and balmy after the 
intense heat of the day, came laden with 
fragrance from the knots and clumps and 
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clusters of great, dewy-hearted roses, ruby 
red, palest pink, white and cream coloured, 
which, set in dark green leafage and crowned 
by the last red rays of the setting sun, made 
a royal background for the fair little head 
cast so wearily back against the bank, the 
frail, childlike limbs so delicately outlined 
through their sombre drapery. Robin, thrown 
upon the turf at a little distance, had turned 
impetuously to the sonnets as the masterpieces 
of the dead yet ever living poetess. He 
glanced at the small expectant face beside 
him, then at the verses, bit his lip, turned 
hurriedly to another page, and said, ** I'll only 
read you one or two of the slightest first, and 
keep the Sonnets for another day. ' No one 
begins with the best of things, you know. 
Woman was made last in the creation." 

His dark eyes rested rather tenderly on the 
small woman before him as he spoke, but hers 
met them with all frank unconsciousness ; and 
she answered him with a laughing (juotation : 

" ^ Her prentice ban' she tried on man, 
An' ih/va she made the lasses O !' 

But you're quite right, Don Roberto, I re- 
member when I was a child I always felt 
sad after eating the cream off my bowl of 
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milk before breakfast. The rest tasted — ^poor. 
Oo on !" 

"I was speaking in earnest." said^Bobin a 
little testily ; but the mingled mirth and 
homeliness had done him good for a moment^ 
and he read through rather prosaically the 
" Lost Pan " and " Sleep ;" then, softened by 
the beauty of the latter, more slowly and with 
greater expression that most perfect " Cry of 
the Children," glancing up at EUice between 
every few verses or so until, incited by her 
lifted face, a little flushed by eagerness, and 
moistened, glistening eyes, he burst out : 
"EUice, why hadn't we you always here? 
There is double delight in sharing any pleasure 
with you. You enjoy it. You — 
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" Oh, don't stop to talk about ine,'' said 
Ellice quickly. " Of course I enjoy pleasures, 
who does not ? Go on reading. We can 
talk afterwards." 

"You are vexed with mel" said Bobin, 
colouring. "You don't care for my — my 
friendship or appreciation ; but if you knew 
what it is for a man to have no companion in 
his own home " 

" You have Margaret, 'Robin. What are 
you thinking of ?'* 



] 
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" My sister Margaret !" with great scorn. 

'^ Gordon Maxwell has no sister/' said 

Ellice gravely, "but, when we were little, 

I was the same as one to him. He was far 

more clever than I even then ; but he would 

never have sneered at me to another girl for 

that. I do like you to be kind to me, 

Robin ; but I shall not care for your kindness 

if it is to be at Margaret s expense." 

! ** And I care for your generosity even though 

it is at mine," said Bobin. " How is it that 

«ven when you are angry with me you always 

remind me of — No ! I won't praise you, as you 

don't like it. Listen to me instead," and 

turning to another part of the book he went 

headlong into the lovely little ballad called 

*' My Kate," dwelling with a special emphasis 

on : 

" ' She never implied 
Your wrong by her right, and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, as thro* the whole town 
The children were gladder that pulled at her gown.' " 

And still more earnestly : 

^^'The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude 
She took as she found them and did them all good. 
It always was so with her : see what you have ! 
She has made the grass greener even here with her — ' " 

He broke off abruptly before the last word ; 
VOL. I. 1> 
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and Ellice filled up the hiatus with a long,, 
happy bigh of appreciation. She had forgotten 
about herself. again. " It does one good only 
to read such things I" she said at last very 
softly. 

" It does one good only to see such women,"" 
Robin answered in the same tone. He crept 
a little closer to her and held out his hand. 

" Ellice — " he began huskily ; but in the 
same moment Ellice had sprung: up, her face 
beaming with pleasure at something out of 
his sight. She nearly stumbled over his hand 
without seeing it. 

" Aunt Maggie 1 What lovdy peaches t 
Ay que gusto para mi ! I have been longing 
for a peach ever since I came." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" It is no hotter there than elsewhere/' said 
Margaret. 

" Oh ! don't you think so ? — but I will go 
of course if you like." 

The two girls were standing at the open 
window of the dining-room discussing which 
road they should take for their walk ; and 
EUice had made a little demur at the sugges- 
tion of St. Anne's Hill again. She had been 
nearly fried during the last excursion, and 
to-day was still hotter than the previous one ; 
but at her first word of yielding Margaret cut 
her short roughly. 

"I d^rit like. It doesn't matter to me 
whether you go or not. I would just as soon 
walk by myself." 

*' I am not so strong-minded/' said EUice, 
laughing. " I would rather . go with you, 
Margaret, wherever it is." 

9—2 
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" Do as you choose, then. I can't say it 
makes any difference to me one way or the 
other." 

EUice looked a little distressed; Margaret 
was evidently in one of her ungracious moods 
when demur or yielding were alike iU re- 
ceived. It was a relief when Mrs. Heme 
came into the room, her comely figure 
swathed in a huge linen apron, and hter 
round, rosy face evidently looking out for 
some one. 

" You're not talking of going out, girls, are 
you T she asked. " Dear, dear, now ! that's 
a pity ; for Mary's cut her hand so badly she 
can't hold a broom, and cook is doing her 
work for her; and there's half a peck of 
peas in the kitchen waiting to be shelled, so 
I thought " 

"That we would do them?" said Ellice 
readily. " Of course we will, eh, Margaret T 

" If mother wants me, of course," said ' 
Margaret. " For myself, I don't see the use 
of two people losing the whole morning shel- 
ling peas when one could do it as easily. But 
it's no use trying to get to the top of St. 
Anne's Hill unless one starts at once ; so I 
had better give it up." 
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" Nay, then, leave down the peas, dearie," 
said Mrs. Heme kindly. " They can keep^ 
till to-morrow ; tho' father won't think they'll 
eat as fresh. I'd do them myself, only I've 
a heap of house matters to see to, and " 

"Mightn't I do them?" EUice asked 
somewhat timidly, but more anxious, withal, 
to serve her kindly aunt than please the un- 

pleasable Madge ; " that is " her natural 

courtesy making her recollect herself — " if 
you really don't want me, Margaret." 

"I never want any one," said Margaret 
shortly ; " and if you are going to do the 
peas I may just as well go for my walk. 
Mind, I'm perfectly ready to do them if 
you'd rather not." 

" It will be great fun. I have often had 
to do all the cooking at home," said EUice, 
and then as Margaret left the room and Mrs. 
Heme began to urge her not to lose her walk : 
"Indeed I would just as soon stay at home. 
Besides, that hill is rather far for me. 
Now, don't say any more ; but look at the 
clock, and see how quick I will be over your 
peas ;" and she danced off to the kitchen, 
her little feet pattering down the wide, stone 
flagged entry, and her blithe voice carolling 
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out the lines which had been running in her 
head since yesterday : 

" As thro' the whole town 
The children were gladder that pulled at her gown. 

My Kate ! my Kate !" 

Hard at work in his room upstairs among 
a host of books and papers, Kobin caught the 
bird-like notes as they floated up ,to his 
window from the sunny courtyard below, the 
tune changing and wavering, now breaking 
into a snatch of one of the church hymns, 
now sinking upon a Spanish lullaby ; anon 
dying away altogether as the little maiden 
moved about among the interior premises ; 
but only to break out again the next moment 
so clear, and sweet, and joyous, that flinging 
down his pen the listener went to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

EUice was just below him sitting in the 
flagged courtyard upon an inverted clothes- 
basket, a big white apron tied round her 
slim figure, a dish of peas in her lap^ and a 
large, red earthenware pan partly filled with 
cool, green husks beside her. Half-a-dozen 
fowls, big white cochin-chinas, and conse- 
quential little dark brown bantams, were 
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pecking and cluttering about her feet. The 
Bunlight fell upon one side of her head and 
upon the old wall, crumbling and lichen- 
crusted, behind her ; and turned her yellow 
plaits to gold, and the tuft of wall-flower, 
growing between the interstices of the 
stone to fiery rubies. It was like an old 
Dutch picture, quaint, and glowing, and 
homely ; but lifted out of the common, and 
etherealised by the fair, pure face of the 
child-woman in the centre. Robin leant out 
gazing at it for some moments before he went 
back to his papers. 

He was writing what was to be a most 
indignant and eloquent defence of something 
which Kuskin had either done or said at a 
recent University f(§te-day ; and which hav- 
ing been sneered at in some of the morning 
papers of the day, it was imperatively neces- 
sary should be at once reasserted as the only 
thing worth doing, or saying, and the said 
papers summarily put down as unworthy of 
notice by a scathing article in the Students' 
Gazette. He had been getting on briskly 
with it before, but now things began to go 
amiss. 

*' Deuce take it ! There's a blot, and smudged 
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too r' he muttered irritably. " Must write 
the page over again ;" and then he crumpled 
up the sheet of paper^ took a clean one and 
began afresh : "If any one doubts, or pre- 
tends to doubt Mr. Ruskin's ability both to 

pronounce and " The song below ceased. 

" Pronounce and," wrote Robin over again. 

"Mrs. Bantam, please not to be imper- 
tinent," said a gay voice in the yard. " Peck 
at your neighbour if you like ; but don't peck 
my shoes.'* 

Eobin looked down at his paper. " Hang 
it ! there's a repetition ! What ought it to 
be ? Oh ! ' define,' " and he went on : " ' to 
pronounce and define what are the correct 
principles of art as applied to labour in the 

person of my Ka ' Good Heavens 1'^ 

scratching out vigorously ; " what am I think- 
ing of? It must be this beastly hot weather 
that unfits a man for mental work. I had 
better help that child shell peas, than go on 
making such idiotic mistakes. Parkins is in 
no hurry for this either. And what is she 
doing cook's work for ? — all by herself too. 
I declare it isn't common courtesy to leave 
her," and he pushed his chair away and went 
downstairs. 
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In the entry he met Ellice coming in out 
of the sunlight, and foldmg her white apron 
as she walked. Her face brightened as she 
saw him, and uttered his name. 

" Oh ! Robin, I didn't know you were in. 
How fortunate I" 

" Is it anything I can do for you ? I am 
quite at your service;" he said a little more 
eagerly than was his wont. Ruskin could 
wait another day. 

*' Even for a walk ? Aunt Maggie wanted 
to send a note to Merehatch, and as Jack was 
out I had offered " 

'^ Only too delighted. I want a stretch. You 
won't be long, will you ? It's a lovely day." 

" In getting the note ? Oh no ; and if 
you will post one for me too, I shall be so 
much obliged. It will save my going out ; 
and it is written. Thanks very much," and 
she ran lightly upstairs. Bobin stood still 
in huge disappointment. He had thought 
she meant to go too! Had he given up 
Ruskin to go Jack's errands for his mother ? 
It did n*bt improve matters when the servant 
girl came down to him with two letters, and 
he saw that EUice's one was addressed to 
" Gordon Maxwell, Esq." 
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" I believe she writes to that Jesuit cousin 
every day," said Robin savagely. "A fine 
thing that / should have to carry the letter 
indeed ! Why shouldn't I, though — as well as 
any other ? I'm not going to make a fool 
of myself, am I V A question difficult to 

answer ! 

* * 1ft * * 

Almost on the extreme summit of St. Anne's 
Downs, but standing in a little hollow set 
round with ruddv-fronded bracken, are the re- 
mains of a ruined tower sufficiently picturesque 
to be visited by passing artists ; and to figure 
occasionally on canvas or paper in the over- 
crowded rooms of Burlington House. 

On the day I am describing one of the above- 
named fraternity was seated on a camp-stool 
in front of it, a tall, blue cotton umbrella, 
ingeniously fastened into the earth by means 
of a spike, shading him from the sun ; and an 
unfinished canvas on a small, portable easel 
before him. 

" It looks nothing without a figure — curse 
it !" said the man, lifting his camp-stool back 
and looking at it grimly. ** One can't even 
judge how it will tell. If I only had that 
girl now !" 
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He was a handsome man after ,his fashion 
(we have seen him before when he encountered 
the two maidens in their ramble on the pre- 
vious day), tall and largely, though not power- 
fully made, running more to flesh than muscle 
even in his hands, which were sun-tanned but 
tapering almost to efieminacy, and with thick 
soft palms of which you could not help feeling 
conscious when you shook hands with him. 
His face was tanned too, with a reddish 
flush covering the cheeks and chin and the 
lower part of the nose, which latter was aqui- 
line and somewhat too thick about the nostrils: 
the eyes large, dark, very prominent and long 
lashed ; forehead rather receding, with pecu- 
liarly thick hair of a reddish chestnut colour 
curling closely down over it and round the 
back of the ears and throat, after the manner 
of the mediaeval Italian pictures ; moustache 
thick too and almost hiding two rows of very 
white even teeth set between bold, sensual 
lips ; no hair upon the cheeks or the full, 
dimple-clefted chin ; and picturesque in his 
attire, a scarlet silk handkerchief knotted 
loosely round the brown massive throat, 
velvet jacket, olive-green ; and somewhat 
shabby grey knickerbockers and gaiters, and 
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a high, soft-crowned felt-hat : a costume 
altogether rather theatrical-looking, and worn 
with an air of being conscious that it suited 
his face and figure. 

The former suddenly brightened up even as 
we have been describing it ; and the lips moved 
(after the manner of this man) with an oath. 

" By all the devils in hell ; or the seven 
thousand virgins of Cologne, there she is !" 

As suddenly as if springing out of the ground 
in answer to his wish, a head had become 
visible over the line of purple heather on the 
brow of the hill. The shoulders rose into 
view next, and so higher and higher until a 
perfect woman stood clearly defined against the 
sunlit dazzle of the sky on the farther edge 
of the hollow ; and then came stepping down 
with a certain slow, leisurely grace as though 
coming towards him. At the tower, however, 
she paused abruptly, passed round at the 
other side ; and disappeared. 

The painter sat still and waited. 

Five minutes passed and there was no sign 
of her. He was not of a patient disposition^ 
and his patience was exhausted. Still hold- 
ing the pallet and brush in his left hand, he 
went to look for her. 
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She was sitting on a. pile of grey, moss- 
grown masonry which had fallen close to the 
edge of the hill, that here broke away into a 
precimtous cliff. Her hat was off, and the 
heavy masses of her black hair, partly fallen 
out of the net which confined them, had 
drooped forward over h6r face. A book lay 
on her knees, but she was not reading it^; 
only gazing fixedly out and away over the 
wide panorama of sea and sky spread beneath 
her. 

Muttering something under his breath the 
artist came nearer, and at the sound of his step 
her eyes retreated to the open page. She 
might have seemed to be absorbed in it, but 
that his quick-seeing glance detected a slight 
flush creeping up her cheek and ear. 

" Pardon me," he said, taking off his hat 
with the same tone and manner as on the 
previous day, perhaps a trifle less confident 
and more insinuating. " Might I, as a poor 
stranger and a poorer artist^ ask a great 
favour from you T 

Margaret lifted her head and looked at him, 
not amiably nor speaking ; but with less for- 
biddingness perhaps than if the speaker had 
been of her own sex. 
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" I am painting this old ruin ; not very suc- 
cessfully," and he slightly waved his hand to it 
as he spoke. *^ Would the lady I am address- 
ing think me un pardonably presuming if I 
venture to move my easel so as to include her 
figure in the sketch, and so give it the only 
thing which can prevent it being a failure T 

He was looking full into her eyes with a 
sort of compelUng stare. Margaret had no 
resource but to answer; though the reply, 
spoken in her own low semi-sullen tone, was 
the reverse of gracious. 

"This hollow is not mine. People may 
paint what they like in it." 

He bent his he^d suavely. 

"I am aware; but if an entire sketch 
depends on the central figure, and that were 
to resent being gazed at, and move, or go 
away " 

He broke off, finishing his sentence with 
another look of entreating admiration. As 
before, Margaret answered him. 

" I came here to be quiet and read — I often 
do." The last three words were spoken as an 
after-thought with a sudden accession of colour 
and hauteur which checked the glimmering of 
a smile just visible under the artist's heavy 
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moustache. Without another word but, 
" Thanks exceedingly/' he lifted his hat, and 
returning to his easel began to paint. Mar- 
garet sat still as a rock, her hands clasped 
round her knees, her gaze riveted on the 
space before her as she had been when he 
came in sight. 

The painter w^nt on with his work. Every 
now and then he looked up at the model before 
him mor^ sharply than usual, as though fearful 
she might have moved ; but the long, svdte 
curves of the stooping, purple-clad figure lay 
ever in the same position, crowned by the 
black head thrown slightly backwards and 
outlined against the pale blue sky. 

" Better than a professional, by Jove 1" he 
muttered to himself with a long breath of 
satisfaction, and went on with his sketch* 
At the end of half an hbur Margaret had 
not moved by so much as half a hair's breadth ; 
but his practised eye detected a fixed ex- 
pression tightening the comers of her mouth 
and jaw. He rose at once and came towards 
her. 

"How can I thank you enough for your 
geodness I But only a woman with a soul 
for art would have the will or the power to 
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assist it SO completely ; and to ^er thanks 
would be an insult. May I show you the 
sketch you have so generously sat for ?" 

There was a diflference in his tone. Though 
he still preserved the high-flown form of 
speech, the better part in the man, his own 
inward love and pride in his profession, 
warmed it to honest gratitude. The change 
was powerful enough to thaw through even 
Margaret's chilly torpor. The heavy lashes 
drooped over her eyes as if to hide a sudden 
new-born light in them; and there was a 
crimson flush in her cheek as she turned to 
look at the canvas. It was a long look, 
gradually changing from wonder to admiration, 
and thence to pathos. The artist, watching 
her narrowly, said nothing till she moved away, 
and then observed : 

** You should not have seen it so soon. It 
is only a sketch as yet : and there is some- 
thing out of drawbg there," indicating the 
lefb arm. 

*^ Would it take long to finish ?" she asked, 
looking up at him. 

" Alas I how can I tell if it will ever be 
finished ! Painting from memory is at best 
such a poor makeshift ; and I may not have 
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another chance of — unless indeed " his 

bold, handsome eyes were full upon her, look- 
ing into her own. He paused a moment as 
if to let their expression sink there, and added 
softly — " you were by chance to pass this way 
again in the course of your rambles." 

The crimson glow was still high in Mar- 
garet's dark face. She answered hesitatingly : 

" I very seldom go the same way two days 
running." 

" No? " he said, and stopped there, bend- 
ing over his picture and gazing at it with a 
sort of half-regret. " Perhaps it was folly to 
commence it," he went on, low as if to him-r 
self. " Yet what a sensation it would make 
in the world if I only could ^" 

Margaret looked at the picture too. 

" It would be a pity not to finish it," she 
said with an irresolution so foreign to her 
that it disturbed herself " If I should come 
this way again, perhaps ^" 

" I shall have another try at it the day 
after to-morrow at this time in the afternoon," 
he put in quickly ; " so if you happen to be 
here " 

But he had been too rapid for Margaret ; 
or something in herself frightened her. She 
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drew herself up haughtily, and turning away 
answered with marked coldness : 

" It is not at all likely. I never know be- 
forehand where I may choose to walk." 

" No T he said in the same tone as before ; 
" And this hot sunlight effect will not last. 

A change of weather Ah ! well, Fate 

and you have been very good to me to-day. 
I thank both from my heart ; and for the 
rest, if I fail in trying to finish it from 
memory 'twill be in a grander effort than 
many a success of other men. Is this yours T 
handing Margaret a glove he picked up ; "I 
hope your charity to-day has not over-taxed 
your patience or detained you from — your 
companion." 

^^ I have no companion this afternoon. I 
came out alone," Margaret said, taking the 
glove. Her hand touched his as she did so, 
and again the colour mounted to her dark 
cheek. With no smile and hardly an apology 
for a bow, she turned away and went out of 
the hollow with the same slow leisurely step 
she had entered it. 

•'Sor said the artist to himself "I 
thought so. The other girl — the washed-out 
one — wouldn't have come. Odd what a deal 
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there is in colour and physiognomy ! Washed- 
out, flaxen-haired women are generally cold- 
blooded, prudish and poor-spirited. As for 
this cross between an Iceland bear and 

a Downshire Semiramis " he broke off, 

the laugh which had been playing about 
his full, curled lips so long, breaking out low 
but hearty — " she will come the day after 
to-morrow, and at the same time. No fear for 
that ! A queer girl, though, very queer, by 
Jove ! Did she smile once ? Don't think 
so; and who the deuce is she? Never 
mind, I'll find out next time I see her. 
Ye gods, what a glorious contour it is !" and 
he bent over his canvas looking at it lovingly. 
^' A man might find his fortune in her — and 
his death hy her ! She looks as if she could 
put a knife into you if you provoked her, 
and then walk away and wash her hands. 

Now, I suppose " and stepping up on the 

pile of stones where Margaret had been sit- 
ting, he gazed after her figure slowly vanish- 
ing in the distance — " that nine men out of 
ten would follow her and find out all about 
her. She walks slowly enough, as if she 
wouldn't mind it. But not so fast 1 II 
y a desfemmes et des femmes^ and some want 
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different handling from others. You are a& 
proud as the devil, my beautiful savage, but 
you came to me to-day, not I to you, and 
you'll do it again before I've done with you." 

And so finishing he lit a short pipe, took 
a newspaper out of his pocket, and throwing 
himself on his back among the heather, pro- 
ceeded to indulge in a short dolce far niente 
before packing up his traps and returning to 
his lodging in a neighbouring hamlet. 

Margaret had nearly gained the confines 
of her father's property before she met a 
person of any sort; and then it was the 
Squire himself who crossed her path, coming 
home from the farthest field where the wheat 
was being cut. His broad, red face brightened 
genially at the sight of the girl. 

" Eh I Madge, coming out to meet thy old 
dad? That's a good lass. Zounds! but 
I'm in luck's way at present wi' two such 
daughters to run after me. There was the 
maid EUice out i' the heat o' the sun at three 
o'clock as far as Seven Oaks Meadow, wi' nought 
but a white pinafore thing dver her head, just 
to bring me a jug o' lemonade. Her own 
making too, forsooth ! 'Tis a good little wench, 
Madge, and a pleasant, an' worthy o' a better 
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name than her own ill-sounding foreign one. 
* Dev-rooks/ indeed I Who ever heard of a 
Christian maid surnamed Devrooks ?" 

" She will change it when she is married," 
said Margaret. There was a softer look than 
u^ual in her brown face, almost a smile on her 
lip. Instinctively the Squire felt that his 
•daughter was in a good humour, and glowed 
in answer to it, like a round copper pan re- 
flecting the beams of a wintry sun. 

" Aye, aye, my girl," he said, tucking Mar- 
garet's hand through his arm and turning 
homewards ; " an' we mun be finding her a 
mate one 0' these days — a decent. God-fearing 
Saxon lad of our own degree. There be such 
an' enow in the shire ; an' the wench will make 
him a good wife. 'Tis the handiest, brightest 
little puss cat that ever breathed ; an' a good 
Christian-minded maiden into the bargain 
Hark to her now !" 

For they were nearing the house, and 
EUice's voice, sweet and true as a linnet's, 
•could be heard trilling out among the rose 
and seringa bushes in the garden one of the 
hymns " Ancient and Modem :" 

" We plough the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land." 
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" Oh ! Ellice is dreadfully good," answered 
Margaret. " She ought to marry that Curate 
who is so often at the Hall ; only she would 
be too Low Church for him." 

But she said it quite good-temperedly, and 
when they came round the comer of the 
hedge, and found a little group on the lawn 
consisting of Mrs. Heme placidly knitting in 
her big wicker-chair, Ellice similarly employed 
on the grass at her feet, and Robin swinging 
to and fro in a rocking-chair with his mother's 
shawl for a cushion and a handkerchief over 
his face to keep off the flies, Margaret's face 
wore quite a pleasant expression. 

" Get up, roi Faineant, and let the Squire 
sit down," cried Ellice, springing to her feet 
with the old-fashioned reverence for age, which^ 
exported years ago by some of our emigrant 
families, still flourishes in remote corners of the 
globe uninfluenced by the hail-fellow-well-met 
independence of the present day. "Why, 
Margaret, we thought you were never coming 
back at all." 

" She's been to find the old man, an' bring 
him home," answered the Squire, ignorant of 
the length of absence to which Ellice alluded, 
and sitting heavily down on the chair which 
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Robin, with a rather ludicrous feeling of doing 
something very filial and chivalrous, had 
vacated for him. " Eh, but it s mortal hot 
in the fields to-day. WeVe done the long 
meadow, wife," and he sighed wearily. 

" Thou art just tired out, father," said Mrs. 
Heme, laying a soothing hand on the Squire's 
wrinkled and sinewy wrist. "Ellice lovey, 
will 'ee run and ask the girl to bring the 
master a glass of ale out by here ? 'Twill do 
him good, poor dear ! an* Maggie's tired too." 

"No, Tm not," said Margaret hurriedly, 
and anxious, without hardly knowing why, 
to escape ; but Ellice, ever light of foot, had 
forestalled her, and was back almost before 
she had finished speaking. Robin, who had 
thrown himself full length on the grass, 
laughed at her agility. 

" Why, Ellice, you ought to have been 
christened Mercuria. Have you wings on 
your feet T 

" No," said Ellice quietly. " Nature (like 
ancient Grreece), didn't see the necessity for 
them." 

" How do you mean ?" and Robin opened a 
pair of sleepy eyes. 

**Only that. in those old days it was the 
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young men who flew to do the ladies' errands. 
As you say, Mercury ought to be a female god 
— ifa England !" 

"Somebody is satirical," said Robin,. red- 
dening. It was not the first feather-lash he 
had had on the score of home-courtesies from 
EUice, who, brought up in the land where 
there are five men to one woman, had been 
used to command the services of the former 
ad libitum. He got up soon and strolled 
away, feeling rather indignant. Had he not 
gone down to the village to post letters that 
very afternoon, and given the Squire up his 
chair ? It was too bad ; and Margaret had 
disappeared too, and was seen^ no more by 
any of the family till EUice met her coming 
out of her room when the supper-bell rang. 

" Did you have a pleasant walk ? It must 
have been terribly hot," said the younger girl 
smilingly. 

" Tolerably. It was cool on the top of the 
downs." 

" I suppose you d,id not meet 'any one 1" 

"Hardly any one. Who a?'e there to meet 
hereabouts ?" But Margaret's cheek flushed 
as she spoke. Whatever her other faults, 
equivocation had not as yet been one of them. 
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She sat the rest of the evening out in a sort 
of dream, neither speaking nor seeming to 
hsten to any of the rest of the party ; and 
yet ev,en Robin noticed that she looked hand- 
somer than usual and wore a softer expres- 
sion. 

In her heart she was far away in company 
with the painted portrait of herself, and the 
bold black eyes which had looked with such 
audacious admiration into her own. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" She will come, and at the same hour !" 

So Nino Gerrant, figure-painter in oil and 
water-colours, had said to himself when Mar- 
garet's tall figure disappeared over the hill- 
side. So he repeated on the following day 
when he stayed in bed smoking and reading a 
dilairidated French novel in place of starting 
out with easel and canvas as was his wont. 

" No need to go to-day. I can't do any 
more at it without her, and she won't be 
there till to-morrow/' he muttered, flinging 
himself back on the bed after dragging the 
checked moreen curtain across the little win- 
dow to soften the daylight glare. " By Jove t 
I've been in luck to get hold of such a girl ; 
and when I only expected to pick up a few 
backgrounds, too 1 The very thing to take 
in next year's Academy, and sell like wild- 
fire. Shouldn't wonder if Agnew gave me 
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two hundred for it. Worth seven if I were 
Long or Tadema — curse them ! But I'm not, 
and anyhow two is something. How mad 
Mullingar will be, and Farren too I Both of 
them going to the dogs for want of a new 
model ! Wonder Farren sells a picture at all, 
the public must be getting so deadly sick 
of that red-haired woman of his, with a figure 
like a wet-nurse in a bathing-gown : fatuous 
fool that he is, not to know when he's done 
a subject to death!" and with a contemptuous 
puff at his cigar, Gerrant relapsed into sleepi- 
ness, and lay dozing and smoking until, 
roused by a business-like idea, he suddenly 
burst out again : " She might just as well 
have come to-day — confound her! Suppose 
this weather changes ! And it was all my 
fault for not pressing it — idiot that I am t 
She only wanted a word, and it may be 
pouring to-morrow. I wonder who the deuce 
she is I She speaks like a lady, and her 
hands are too soft and well-shaped to have 
done any hard work ; and yet her clothes, 

and hair, and boots The washed-out 

one was a lady, though — indisputably. 
Clergyman's daughter, I should say, and this 
one the schoolmaster or sexton's girl, made a 
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proteg6 of, and inclined to resent the patronage 
which has lifted her out of her sphere. By 
George, I wish she were a field-hand ! I'd 
make a regular model of her, and have her 
here to paint every day. 1 should like a 
dozen studies of her at least : one in an angry 
mood particularly. 'Twouldn't be difficult to 
provoke it," and he broke into a low, hearty 
laugh. *' By the way, I wonder if the people 
here could tell me who she is. These rustics 
seem to know every one in the neighbourhood 
for ten miles round. Ill ask," and stretching 
out a long, lazy arm he laid hold of the bell- 
rope and pulled it. 

A maiden answered the summons ; no 
rural Venus, but one of a sort who seem 
especially born for the service of small lodg- 
ing-house keepers ; something over four feet 
high by three broad, arms like windmills, legs 
like bedposts, face like a peony and per- 
petually embellished by an equal proportion 
of grin and chicken-pox. 

" Did 'ee ring fur I, sir 1" she asked 
modestly, the grin predominating in the pre- 
sent instance. 

" Yes," said Gerrant. " Come in and shut 
the door. I want to talk to you." 
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Kitty glanced backwards at a pail left on 
the landing without, as though wondering how 
long the talk would delay her from her other 
labours, and grinned again expectantly. 

" Shut the door/' said Gerrant impatiently. 
" I don't want the whole house to hear every 
word I say." 

" Please, sir, missis telled I as a woren't to 
shut the door, not when T was attendin' on you^ 
her said, please, sir." 

** Not shut'the-door ! And why not, in the 
name of the five fools of Florence T 

*' Please, sir, her says acause as how you 
artist gents be so powerful wild, more betoken 
wi' the servant lasses," said Kitty readily, and 
with a bland composure which was not even 
shaken by Gerrant opening his mouth and 
swearing at her and her mistress in good 
round English for fifty consecutive seconds. 

" Stand out of the way," he said roughly 
at last ; and, as the girl moved to one side 
with startled promptitude, he caught up his 
heavy boot and flung it at the door, shutting 
it most eflfectually. 

" There !" falling back on his pillows again, 
and laughing heartily at the girl's astonish- 
ment. "And I wish it had been Mrs. Jubbins^ 
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head instead. As if there were a woman in 
the house, or the village either, that a man 
with half an eye would care to look at twice ! 
If there were, indeed, it's not Mrs. Jubbins 
and her doors that would — ^ha I ha 1 ha I 
There ! I don^t want to waste time in fooling ; 
and you needn't look like a Cheshire cat 
frightened into a fit. Here's sixpence for 
you ; and now, try and answer me a simple 
-question if you can. Do you know the people 
living about here by sight ?" 

" Please, sir, I be boomed 'ere an' a knaw 
ivery 'ooman an' child in t' place 's well's my 
own mother ; an' right away down to Weston- 
Mitches." 

" Aye, but that's not the way I want. Do 
jou know Merehatch, a village about three 
miles on \hQ other side of St. Anne's Hill?' 

" Eh, yes, sir," said Kitty, grinning more 
than ever. " T' yoong man as keeps company 
wi' I, lives down tu Merehatch an' cooms over 
^ere ivery other Sabbath a courtin'. T'other 
Sabbath missis let I out i'stead to see after 
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" Then you know the place pretty well ?" 
Baid Gerrant, too intent on the end of his 
<juestions for joking. 
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"Near by's well's thisn, please, sir. A 
wore in place there three year at schule- 
master's/' 

** Oh ! that's to the point. And has he a 
daughter now ?" 

" Nay, sir, he's none wedded." 

" A very correct answer ! nor any niece or 
— or girl of any sort about the house ? (I don't 
know what can have fixed the idea in my head," 
he muttered, " except her language, and the 
other girl being with her.) The parson has 
a daughter, hasn't he ?" he added abruptly. 

" Nay, sir. Folks du tell as him 'ave craved 
fur one sadly like ; but Missis Calthorpe, 
her's been brought to bed of boys ivery time ; 
an' th^ last born he's nine year old come 
Michaelmas." 

Gerrant laughed. 

" Kitty, you are amusing ; more amusing 
than instructive to me at present. Do you 
know any family at Merehatch with two 
girls in it, one very dark and one — No, though, 
they could never belong to one another and 
the washed-out one was in deep mourning. 
It seems hopeless. Do you know any girl, 
very dark and tall and gipsy-looking living 
there ? not a lady-^I think — eh ?" 
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But this was descriptive and general, and 
Kitty's rustic mind did not soar high enough 
for generalities. She only scratched her head 
and mumbled, 

"Eh ? Noa, sir. A dawn't mind un exac'ly/*^ 
and Gerrant was fain to give it up and let her 
return to her work. 

He was at his post early on the following 
day, however, and, after a good look at the 
ruin and the surrounding locale to make sure 
his model was not before him, set up his easel 
and began to work at the background of his 
picture, muttering to himself, "It's well 
that I got in the sky the other day. There's 
nothing but haze this afternoon. Looks as if 
we were going to have a thunderstorm. By 
George ! I hope she'll come. What a sell it 
would be if she didn't after all 1" 

It seemed likely. The sun shone on through 
a faint yellow mist, gradually deepening and 
burning into orange. You could see a long 
quiver of heat rising above the fringe of 
scorched grass on the edge of the hill. The 
tiny pimpernels had shut their scarlet eyes 
long before. The bees kept up a ceaseless, 
drowsy humming over the golden blossoms of 
the tufted toadflax, and the crimson, streaky 
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budded vetch. The far-awav line of sea and 
the expanse of country between was wrapped 
in a sort of dun-coloured haze, through which 
the great red sun looked with a lurid face. 
The hours wore on, and the painter painted 
on ; but no one came. Once indeed a frolic- 
some young goat came gambolling down to 
his side, and frisked round and about him for 
a few seconds as though challenging him to a 
game of play before bounding off again. Once 
a great gold-barred wasp got under his blue 
umbrella and flew round and round his head, 
bumping its crisp wings and dusty body against 
his face in vain efforts to escape until he 
knocked it down and crushed it ; but that was 
all — at first 1 

Suddenly he became conscious that some one 
was looking at him. It might be the goat 
again ; he did not stir. Then he heard foot- 
steps treading in the dry heather : footsteps 
goingyVom him. Still it might be a stranger; 
he would not stir. Presently they came back 
again and passed behind him, keeping along 
the ridge of the hollow. He knew them for a 
woman's now by the swish of her gown ; yet 
he would not look round, but went on painting, 
glanced at the sky once or twice, shook his 
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head regretfully ; and at last laid down his 
brush as though he could do no more. In 
the same moment the steps came towards him 
with a swift determined tread ; and Margaret 
stood at his side saying : 

" I am come, you see. Since you are here 
too, paint me if you like. There is no reason 
why you shouldn't," and turned to her old 
seat. 

Gerrant looked at her. Her cheeks were 
blazing with a dusky fire which even lit the 
great, inky eyes, gazing at him with a mingled 
defiance and shame hard to read, while her 
lips were set in two straight, tightened lines. 
He knew a good deal of women, enough to 
make him see that a great commotion had been 
going on within her, enough to make him 
decide in a moment h9w to treat her so as to 
soothe and yet make it useful for his own 
purposes. 

" I am glad," he said easily and as if it 
were a matter of course. " I began to fear 
after all that vou cared less for art than I see 
you do. Yes, sit there and turn your face to 
the south, so 1" 

But he did not return to the picture, but 
taking up his sketch- book began very rapidly 
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and skilfully to draw her face with this new 
** strung" expression on it. It was fading 
into her normal look before he finished, and he 
said coolly : 

*' I knew you would come." 

" Why V The shamed defiance was back 
again in a moment, flashing out|On him in eyes 
and cheeks and lips. 

He only answered at first. **Keep your 
head still," and coolly added the finishing- 
touches to his sketch ; then, having achieved 
what he wanted, said in his softest tone : 

" I did not think you were the kind of 
woman to give up a favourite walk and a 
pleasant resting-place for mere caprice and 
the thwarting a poor painter in a work which 
you knew would make the world ring if it 
were only successful. I could not look at 
the rough sketch of you on my canvas here 
and believe you capable of the pettiness of 
an inferior mind. Yoxi would never have sat 
for the beginning if you had not meant to 
sit for the end. Of course I knew you would 
come." 

" Yes," she said so low that he could 
hardly hear more than the defiance which 
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had crept from the lips to the tone ; " I 
have. What then ? It hurts no one." 

" And will benefit many," he put in gently. 

*'No one really wants me at home," she 
went on with a sort of sullenness, as if 
pleading against some unseen accuser. 

" Art wants you here ; art and — I," said 
Gerrant. " You were right to come, and — : 
you will come again." 

She made no answer, and he pressed it. 

" You will not let me go on working at this, 
only to be forced to leave it unfinished in the 
end ? You will come again V 

*^ If I can — ^yes," she answered hurriedly. 

'' Till it is completed ?" 

" Yes." 

He knew she would then. He had got 
what he wanted, and he went on painting in 
silence. By-and-bye he came up to her and 
said: 

" Do you mind my doing something to your 
head ?" 

She turned her face and looked up at him 
with a half-uneasy suspicion; but her eyes 
fell before his, and she did not speak. 

" Your hair is different to what it was the 
last time, tighter and tidier. It ought to fall 
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on the neck so as to cast a shadow. Will 
you let me treat you simply as a model and 
put it so ?" 

He had his hand on her head before she 
could answer, and she did not resist, though 
he saw that even her throat was dyed to 
crimson with the hot blood which rushed to 
the surface of her brown skin as she felt his 
smooth, supple fingers drawing the masses of 
her hair out of their confining net. Masses 
indeed ! He had really meant only to loosen 
it sufficiently to suit the picture ; but as his 
over-hasty hand untied the string that bound 
them they fell suddenly forwards and down- 
wards, a cascade of sable, waveless locks fall- 
ing below her knees, and over-flowing the 
efforts of his ten fingers to restrain their sun- 
bronzed weight of raven beauty. 

He uttered a low exclamation, not com- 
punction, but sheer joy and admiration at the 
wealth of woman's locks thus disclosed to him, 
and dropped upon his knees to gather it back ; 
but Margaret sprang to her feet, tearing it 
roughly out of his hands, and confronted him, 
the dark, half-savage beauty of her face glow- 
ing with the fire of an outraged goddess from 
between the folds of the sable curtains fall- 
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ing round her ; her breath coming in quick, 
short pants. 

" How dare you !" she exclaimed passion- 
ately. 

Gerrant, still kneeling, looked up at her. 
This new revelation of his strange model had 
confused him ; yet he had mastery enough 
over himself to recognise in that look, that 
unless he conquered her his opportunity was 
lost, and the picture too. 

"I really beg your pardon," he said coolly; 
" both for not being as skilful as a trained 
lady's-maid, and for never imagining that 
any living woman could own such a load 
of hair that a mere touch would bring it 
down." 

" I am going," was all Margaret vouchsafed 
to say, her trembling hands angrily twisting 
the insulted locks back into a rope. 

"And why?" he asked, more coolly still. 
His little compliment had failed ; but he was 
not going to give way ; more especially when, 
in her present position, she offered a more 
fascinating study to his artistic senses than 
ever before. 

" You did it on purpose. You had no right. 
A stranger ! .... it was insolent," she said. 
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ill short, broken sentences, growing embar- 
rassed as he smiled. 

*' On purpose ! You are entirely mistaken, 
I assure you. What good could it do me to 
pull your hair down, except to spoil it for 
my picture, and oflFend you ?" 

His perfect sang-froid disconcerted the 
ignorant and excited girl. Her face became as 
pale as it had been red, and the momentary 
gleam faded out of her great, heavy-lidded eyes. 
He saw his advantage and followed it up. 

** Sit down again," he said, rising to his 
feet and speaking in the half-authoritative, 
half-indulgent tone one ^ould use to a child. 
" We are losing time, and you are breaking 
your promise. There I" as Margaret obeyed 
with a kind of stunned passivity which showed 
him that his mode of dealing with her was 
successful. " Now, if you will put on your 
net again — No 1 the hair a little looser — so 
— excuse me," and he bent over her, touch- 
ing it lightly so as to bring it into the re- 
quired position. " Why, when I was paint- 
ing Lady Ethelind Gordon as Miranda, I had 
to fix her hair, and hands, and head every 
day, and sometimes twice a day; but your 
vraie grande dame knows the necessities of 
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art, and would think it as great an affecta- 
tion to quarrel with an artist for posing her as 
with a doctor for feeling her pulse." 

Margaret turned round on him, her eyes 
glittering. 

" I am not Lady Ethelind what-you-may- 
call-'em. I am only Margaret Heme," she 
said bitterly. " But neither am I affected. 
I should not be here if I were. Whatever 
else people have called me, they could never 
call me that." 

" No, I don't think they could," said Ger- 
rant, smiling. " You mistook me, that was 
all. Did I not say so ? And perhaps you 
never sat for your portrait before T 

"Never. Who would want to paint me 
— here?" she answered with her wonted 
bitterness. Gerrant smiled again. 

" Any one who knew how to paint at all. 
I am more fortunate than I thought. Now, 
shall we go on T and returning to his seat 
he took up his brushes again, while Mar- 
garet settled into her former position, neither 
moving eye nor limb, until, after about three 
quarters of an hour s silent working, he asked 
her if she were not very tired. 

" Not very," she said, without stirring. 
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"You ought to be; but you make such a 
wonderfully good model whea you like, one 
forgets the time." 

" What 18 the time ? I can't stay long," 
she asked hurriedly. 

"Oh, early yet*; but I am not going to 
torture your kindness. Let me give you a 
little of this. One needs it after climbing a 
hill like this alone." 

He took out a small sherry-flask, poured 
some of the contents into a tin cup and 
brought it to Margaret. She hesitated. 

" I don't want it," she said nervously. 

" Pardon me, I am sure you do, and will 
sit all the better for it. I always have to 
keep refreshments for sitters in my studio in 
London." 

" Do you live in London T asked Margaret 
quickly. 

She had yielded and swallowed the wine. 
It did her good, as he said. 

" Yes, except when I am on a sketching 
tour, as now." 

" You must be very happy. I envy you." 

" Do you ?" and he laughed a little at the 
sadness of her tone. " I suppose from that 
you live in the country." 
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"Of course Ida" 

" Always ?" 

" Always — since I was born." 

"I guessed as much; and you don't like it?" 

" I hate it," said Margaret with an energy 
almost startling. It only made him smile. 

" I guessed that too ; yet country life 
must be pleasant if one is rich, and can get 
away if one wants." 

" Men can get anywhere if they want. I 
can't," Margaret answered sullenly. 

" What, not even to your friends in town 
for awhile V 

" I have no friends — anywhere." 

" No friends I" with some amazement. 
" Ah 1 I see, you are too handsome. Hand- 
some women seldom have among their own 
sex ; but you must have relations resid- 
ing " 

" Here/' put in Margaret shortly. 

" At Merehatch ? You were coming from 
there, I think, when I first saw you." 

*^ Close by. Herncroffc is my home." 

" Herncroft " he repeated, trying to 

remember if he knew the place among his 
rambles, • and could settle her position 
thereby. 
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** The old farmhouse on this side of Mere- 
hatch," she answered quietly. " My father's 
getting in the corn, now." 

A farmer s daughter ! So that was what 
she was 1 Gerrant felt relieved. She was 
so strange, so unlike any girl he had ever met 
or seen before, that the more he saw of her 
the less he had been able to decide on her 
state of life. But — only a farmer's daughter 1 
To the popular artist, asked to fill a corner 
in grand ladies' salons, and f§ted and 
sought out by middle-class "lion-hunters," 
the son of a second-rate photographer and a 
professional singer, this meant a being in- 
ferior to himself; a rustic lass with whom 
{albeit so different to every other country lass 
he had ever dreamt of) he need not stand on 
ceremony, or dread getting into trouble. 
Dropping easily down into a sitting position 
among the ferns at her feet, he turned up 
his handsome iace to her, and said laughing : 

" You live in a farm all your life I You 
look as if you came from a Moorish castle." 

"I wish I did ; or from anywhere but here," 
she said resentfully. "What is your name ? 
Are you one of the artists my brother so often 
talks of — ^Leighton or Poy — Poynder, is it ?" 
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" Nothing SO exalted as an R. A- of any 
sort. You may have heard of me, thougL I 
am Nino Gerrant." The name over his father s 
little photographic studio in Chelsea was 
Grant ; but Nino's sense of the euphonious 
had early made him add a second r and an e 
to it. He said the name now as though it 
were one Margaret could not foil to know. 

" I ! — I hear nothing. Do you sell your 
pictures in London T 

" After exhibiting them at the Academy or 
those minor show-places for the eflForts of 
genius — the Dudley or Suffolk Street." 

" Will this picture go there ?" 

" To the Academy ? Certainly, if it geta 
its deserts, and be hung on the line too." 

" What s that T 

"The only place where anybody "can see 
it ; and therefore, as a rule, absorbed by the 
R.A.'s." 

" And who are they ? I ought to know I 
suppose ; but I don't." 

" Men who are given a diploma for paint- 
ing the worst pictures in the place." 

" You are laughing at me," said Margaret 
angrily, " I am not a fool." 

'* No, but the public are ; and the R.A.'s- 
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laugh at the public, and I at them. Are you 
rested, Miss Heme ?" 

'' Yes/' 

"Let me put you in position, then. You 
are a model again now, you know." 

He had risen and was just bending over 
her to arrange a fold of her dress when a crash 
as of a thousand cannons split the oppressive 
stillness overhead, and made them spring 
apart as though they had been struck by a 
shell fired from the very portals of heaven. 
It was preceded by a flash of fire white and 
forked, blinding Margaret s eyes, and turning 
Gerrant's face to the colour of paper. 

" Gracious Heavens !" he exclaimed. ^^The 
storm is coming. We shall be caught in it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Involuntarily they both looked up at the 
sky. The whole aspect of the day had changed 
duriqg their short dialogue. The haze had 
deepened into a thick, murky cloud, lurid and 
red towards the west, blacker and more lower- 
ing in the zenith. There was no wind as yet ; 
but towards the east heavy black clouds were 
driving rapidly over the dingy woolly vapour 
which had blotted out the sun ; and the tree- 
tops in Haslam wood about a mile distant 
were beginning to sway and bend as if beneath 
the weight of a mighty hand unseen. An 
unearthly sort of yellow light was diflFused 
over the whole face of nature. Down in the 
valley the cattle cowered for shelter under the 
shadows of trees and hedgerows. A flock of 
sea-gulls flew by overhead, stooping low upon 
their broad grey wings as they passed, and 
screaming wildly as though fleeing in terror 
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from the storm even then raging over the 
distant, rack -hidden sea. 

Arid then, while they stood transfixed and 
trembling, in one moment it came ! 

In a blaze of lightning so vivid it seemed 
to wrap, not only the hill-top, but the whole 
round earth in a sheet of dazzling, quiver- 
ing flame, and a crash even louder and 
more deafening than the first, the gale swept 
down on them with a force which nearly 
carried them off their feet, and laid the low 
bushes and the heather flat as though a red- 
hot ploughshare had been driven over them. 

*' Your "picture /" cried Margaret. 

Like a paper bullet tossed on a strong man's 
breath, the artist's umbrella had whirled past 
them, broken and mangled, while its owner 
stood too unnerved and bewildered to put out 
a hand to save it ; but in the same moment 
Margaret sprang forward, and before canvas 
and easel could follow its example had laid 
her strong young grasp upon them, and, only 
turning her head to call Gerrant to follow her 
example with the paints, bounded off to the 
shelter of the old ruin, carrying the heavier 
things in her arms as though they had been 
but a handful of twigs. 
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The wind had repeated Nino's offence and 
torn the net from her head, and as she sped 
across the heather, her long black locks blow- 
ing out straight as a sable banner behind her, 
the lightning playing over her uncovered 
brow and gleaming eyes, her short, scanty 
garments blown by the wind so as to show 
every line and curve of limb and muscle, she 
looked to the artist like the very genius of 
the storm, a creature to brave and trample 
on the elements warring around her. 

Mechanically he caught up his paints and 
followed, and treading on her footsteps found 
himself in the shelter of a deep, arched door- 
way on the lee of the ruin, the interior of 
which was entirely blocked up with stones and 
rubbish. His own hat had been carried away 
by the storm now tearing like a living and 
furious giant over the downs ; and he was 
so out of breath he could hardly stammer out 
his thanks as he saw her depositing the canvas 
in the farthest back comer of the archway. 
Margaret smiled calmly. It was the first 
smile he had ever seen on her face ; and it 
almost stunned him by the change it worked 
in the dark, scornful features. 

" We are safe here," she said cheerfully. 
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** This is the sheltered side, and well for us 
too ! The rain will be down in another 
minute, and nothing could stand against this 
wind alone." 

Nothing indeed I He had to bring his 
head dose to hers in order to catch what she 
said, so terrible was the mingled war of wind 
and thunder echoing and reverberating among 
the crumbling pile of ruined masonry heaped 
^bout and around the two young people on that 
lonely hill-top. Every moment the darkness 
thickened and increased about them; and 
Gerrant was completely unnerved, his face 
pale as ashes, and his heavy under-lip posi- 
tively quivering as he said : 

" I never saw such a hurricane. Do you 
think it will last long V 

*' No, oh no, they never do ; but it will be 
very bad while it does last," Margaret 
answered, still smiling. He looked at her in 
admiration. 

" You don't seem to mind it a bit, I sup- 
pose you are used to this sort of thing here- 
abouts," 

" I have been caught in them before — ^yes ; 
but we don't have them often. People say a 
Downshire storm is a grand thing." 

VOL. I. 12 
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'' I suppose so I A Downshire girl is one 
most certainly : only I would rather have her 
without a thunder accompaniment.'' 

'^ You are not afraid of thunder !" she said,, 
flashing her great eyes surprisedly on him. 

" Afraid ? No, but it always has a pecu- 
liar effect on me. Feel my hand now." 

He held it out to her ; and instinctively 
she put out her own and touched it, but 
drew it back almost immediately, the slim, 
brown fingers and the whole limb quivering 
as if from an electric shock. 

Gerrant clasped his own over them and 
held it there. 

*' You see/' he said gently, but trying to 
look into her eyes^ ^^ it is as cold as ice. 
Yours is warm, though. Do you know what 
I would do, if I might, to thank it for saving 
my picture 1" 

And then, before she could free herself, he 
bent his head over the trembling hand and 
kissed it. 

" Let me go," said Margaret roughly. Her 
face like her hand was burning, but whether 
from anger or agitation he could not tell. He 
thought it was the former. "Does Lady 
Ethelind Gordon let you kiss her hands when 
she is sitting to you for her portrait T 
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"You are not sitting for your portrait now, 
though you would never make a handsome 
one ; and if the Lady Ethelind had served 
me as you did when that tornado burst on us, 
I am sure she would have thought the least 
I could do was to kiss her noble hand in 
requital." 

" People — out in the world — seem to kiss 
just for custom or politeness," said Margaret 
slowly. " It is only here they mean some- 
thing." 

" Who mean something ?" 

'' Kisses." 

Gerrant opened his eyes. This girl was 
even stranger than he thought. He could 
not tell that her mind had wandered back to 
Ellice^s kiss on both cheeks and Bobin s 
observations on her rudeness in rejecting it 
He answered as most men in his place would. 

" Where you are in question they always 
must mean something." 

" I do not like people to kiss me," said Mar- 
garet with a dreamy look in her eyes ; **' not 
strange women and girls at any rate ^Ah T 

It was only another flash of lightning, 
nearer and more brilliant than its predecessors; 
but it effectually silenced Gerrant for the 

12—2 
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moment and checked something he was going 
to say or do. Margaret had shrunk back, 
instinctively covering her eyes ; and he 
crouched down beside her. The doorway was 
very narrow, it just held them sitting close 
together with the precious canvas behind 
them and the lightning playing before their 
eyes; and it was so dark that they could hardly 
have seen each other s &ces but for the forked 
flashes which, like the Archangers sword, 
seemed to split the murky sky asunder before 
breaking in a white quiver of fire which lit 
the whole country for nules around. 

" This is too terrible/' said Gerrant huskily, 
sentiment forgotten in sheer nervous fear. 
His face was almost hidden behind Margaret's 
shoulder ; but she turned her head to look 
at him, smiling again while her loosened hair 
blew round him like a veil. 

" It will be worse in a moment. Hush ! 
here it is — the rain 1'* 

And even as she spoke down it came, roar- 
ing and hissing with the noise of a thousand 
waterfalls, rushing down the hillsides, 
tumbling in tiny cascades from rock to rock, 
and beating on the flattened heather in drops 
as big as peas. In the same moment the wind 
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changed, and the rain driving slantwise pene- 
trated Margaret's side of the archway and 
drenched her through in three minutes. But 
though Gerrant tried to make her change 
places with him she resisted, rather sitting 
more forward so as to shield him till he put 
out his arm and drew her closer back, telling 
her that she was mad to expose herself so. 
She only said: 

'* I don't mind Downshire rain. I am used 
to it," and then sat still with a flush on her 
cheek and a sparkle in her eye which gave her 
so different a look to the heavy-browed girl, 
who was wont to lounge about Hemcroft and 
scowl at acquaintances, that she could hardly 
have been recognised for the same. 

So they remained for about ten minutes, 
not speaking or moving, deafened by the 
thunder, blinded by the lightning and bewil- 
dered by the rain which rattled and clattered 
around them, and poured in a stream like a 
waterfall from the roof of their temporary 
refuge. Then, as if by magic, the wind lulled, 
the rain ceased to fall, the thunder and light- 
ning stopped, a fresh breeze sprang up out of 
another quarter of the compass, and seizing 
the heavy mantles of black cloud hanging 
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overhead; tore it into a thousand shreds and 
drove it in ragged fragments before the blast 
of its cold, strong breath. The sun burst out 
from behind like a monarch parting the gold- 
lined curtains of his tent, while every tree and 
twig flashed out a sword of diamonds glitter- 
ing in instant salutation before his royal smile. 
The birds on every side gushed out into a 
very tempest of song, a Te Deum of thanks- 
giving over the rejuvenated world, and in 
five minutes the sky was agaitf a lofty tent of 
blue, brilliant and dazzling as though newly 
washed in the baptism of the just passed 
storm, flooded with liquid gold in the west, 
and only banked on the southern horizon by a 
long, low range of cloud, inky black and 
crested with flame, from which a distant 
intermittent rumble still gave a dying token 
of the thunder-giant so lately vanquished. 

Gerrant and Margaret came out into the 
sunshine with something of the dizzy, bewil- 
dered sensation of shipwrecked people suddenly 
drifted to dry land. The hollow in which 
they had been painting was a pool now, spark- 
ling in the sunshine and set round by dripping 
gorse-bushes. Streams of water ran glitter- 
ing and trickling down a thousand places in 
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the steep brov/n sides of the hill where it 
overlooked the valley. Miniature lakes and 
ponds had formed in the green meadows 
helow. The baked mud-ridges were hidden 
now beneath the swiftly-running streamlet ; 
and the shadows of the trees lay black and 
isharp as if newly cut out on the moist, gold- 
green grass where the cattle stood shaking 
•drops from their dappled sides in the sunshine. 
The broad expanse of brown and purple heather 
on the brow of the hill looked like a field of 
Siberian crystals, a breastplate for a monarch 
cast upon the smiling earth ; but Margaret's 
feet and skirts were drenched as though they 
had been dragged through a pond ; and her 
hat, which she found lying by the stone where 
she had been'sitting, was full of water. She 
laughed aloud as she turned it upside down, 
and then proceeded to twist up the redundancy 
of her dripping locks before going home. 

" Is it far to your farmhouse ?" said Ger- 
rant, who was not looking happy. He was 
a man with whom physical discomforts reacted 
on the nerves ; and Margaret's laugh, of which 
I have spoken before, grated additionally 
thereon. **You will catch your death of 
cold." 
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'^ Nearly three miles ; but I shan't hurt 
walking quickly," she answered. 

" Ah ! you're used to it, you say. I can't 
say I rejoice in even the one mile I have to- 
do. My hat seems to have disappeared alto- 
gether ; and just look at my umbrella — ^hang 
it !" and he pointed to a bush half way down 
the steepest part of the incline to which the 
mutilated fragments of his property were still 
hanging, and waving to and fro in the breeze 
in a manner at once ludicrous and melancholy. 
Margaret laughed again; and Gerrant felt 

angry with her for doing so, and d d the 

whole thing without much care that the 
ejaculation should not reach her ears. She 
did not seem to notice it, however ; but said 
in her old, abrupt way : 

** Good-bye. I shall be late already. I am 
going." 

His anger disappeared then at the idea of 
losing her, and he said, tenderly, that he 
feared she had suffered in befriending him. 

" Oh, no fear of that ! Nothing hurts me." 

" So you say " (reproachfully). 

" And it wouldn't matter if it did." 

" So you say again. I differ from you. It 
would — to me." 
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" She turned and looked full in his eyes 
.with a fierce sort of questioning : 

" Would it . . . really T 

" Why, of course it would," he said laugh- 
ing. 

" Then it matters still less to me," she an- 
swered, and, as if frightened by her own 
hardiness, turned abruptly away as if to go. 
He followed her as quickly, however, and 
asked if he might not see her home. 

" No," Margaret said, crimsoning; her home 
was a long way off, and her father would not 
like her to bring a stranger there. 

" I had forgotten we were stmngers," he 
answered plaintively, and with a look which, 
after her last speech, was perhaps not un- 
natural. 

She only turned her face frowningly away 
and walked on quicker. 

" Might he not go part of the way with 
her at any rate T he asked. 

" No," she said again ; " people would meet 
them, and she hated the Merehatch people, 
they talked so about everything." 

To which Gerrant, thinking of her merely 
as a " farmer s daughter," said : 

"He didn't see what harm their talking 
would do." 
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Margaret, however, thought differently, and 
reiterated her " No," with such a darkening 
look, that Gerrant, remembering that his feet 
were wet through already, that his lodgings 
lay in the opposite direction, and that he had 
all his painting-traps to carry, decided that 
the pleasure of companionship pressed against 
a young woman's will was not likely to 
counterbalance the accompanying inconveni- 
ences, and professed himself reluctantly ready 
to obey her. 

" But if I do, you will not forget your 
promise to finish the sittings ?" he said, stand- 
ing in front of her with his hand held out so 
that she could not avoid putting hers into 
it. ''A couple more would finish it, and 
then " 



" And then T she repeated quickly. 

" We may count, when the Academy opens 
next spring, you and I, on being famous 
people; It all depends on you, now, and — 
you will not fail me T 

"No, I wUl not fail you," she said re- 
solutely. " Good-bye, Mr. Gerrant." 

" Good-bye, Margaret, Queen of the Storm," 
he said audaciously, and squeezing the hand 
he had held till then, he let it go, and re- 
turned to his canvas and easel. 
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Margaret stood for a moment where he had 
left her, and then resumed her way home 
with bent hec^d and eyes that neither looked 
to the right nor to the left, like a person 
walking in a dream. 

Ah I God, how many of Thy women-children 
have woke too late from even such a dream, 
and cursed the day on which they fell asleep 
in it, and the weakness which acted as their 
lullaby I 

She could not have told herself, this girl 
who&e whole moral and intellectual nature 
had been in a kind of torpor from infancy, 
what was the nature of the feeling which 
she had for a man who, till three days ago, 
never crossed her path. Yet from the 
moment that he did so, something^ some 
mysterious spark in her being, had, as it 
were, sprung forth to meet him and hail him 
as a part of itself. When he looked at her 
the blood rushed into her face and a dazzle 
swam before her eyes. When he had loosened 
her hair, or even arranged the folds of her 
dress, she trembled all over as though under 
the influence of an electric shock. The 
touch of his hand on hers made her pulse 
leap like a startled fawn. The sound of his 
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voice was like a new, strange music in her 
ears, compelling her to heed, and almost tak- 
ing from her the power of reply that she 
might listen to it the longer. The daring 
gaze of his bold, bright eyes, the insolent 
freedom of his smile, had a beauty in them 
passing that of God s own sunlight to her. 
Who had ever looked at, spoken td, or 
touched her as he did ? Whom had she 
ever known or seen for one single moment 
like him ? No one. In all her life, not one 1 
And this was the key-note to Margaret's 
infatuation. Something new, something dif- 
ferent to what she saw in her everyday life 
and surroundings. It might have been a 
happy life to many people, surroundings both 
fair and pleasant to most ; but to her it was 
a drearier prison than any seven-pillared 
Chillon, a more dismal exile than any fever- 
stricken marsh in Cayenne. Gifted, or cursed,, 
from her infancy with a temperament utterly 
unlike either of her parents, utterly unfitted 
to the peaceful home in which they had 
cherished her ; with large passions and small 
powers of expressing them; with a weak will 
and violent inclinations ; with a heart at once 
sluggish to rouse and passionate when roused;. 
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with a sensitiveness to pain keen beyond her 
years, and to pleasure torpid almost to im- 
passfibility ; with strong aflfections and stronger 
antipathies, hidden by a manner surly and 
apathetic to repellence, a manner which (mark 
you !) was natural to her, and of which there- 
fore she was as much unconscious as of the 
dislike it awakened in those subjected to it 
would permit her to be ; with a capacity for 
devotion and self-sacrifice passing that of 
many who condemned her, and a morbid 
pride in concealing and denying it, this girl 
led an inward life as entirely alone and un- 
guessed at as though she had been an in- 
habitant of Central Africa instead of homely 
Herncroft ; and resented with a silent, cease- 
less resentment the fiite which had buried her 
in the latter place. 

She was not neat or notable by nature, 
yet from habit and practice she could do b,jij 
household matters required of her ; and might 
have been the real mistress of Herncroft and 
her mother s right hand if she had not hated 
all domestic affairs as heartily as she did the 
fuss and chatter which in good Mrs. Heme 
were part and parcel of them. She was not 
quick or clever like her brother, but she was 
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by no means destitute of t£j.ents, which, if 
cultivated, would have made her the best 
and healthfuUest companion for him ; and 
given her interest and occupation in her 
own mind. But when Eobin first came home 
from school he had laughed at her slowness 
and called her " stupid " with school-boy im- 
pertinence ; and Margaret, hurt and sullen, 
shrank into herself, neglected her books, as- 
sumed a greater dulness than she had, and 
from that day forth never strove to enrich 
her mind by one farthing- worth of knowledge 
more than those about her considered it their 
duty to force into it. 

" What was the good of it ?" she would 
ask indiflPerently, when rebuked on the sub- 
ject. " What was the good of it ?" was the 
question which warped her whole life : of 
studying, when she couldn't get a degree by 
it ; of making herself neat and nice when 
there was no one to admire her, of conquer- 
ing her own morbid pride and indolence, in 
fact, in any one way, when she had no in- 
ducement stronger than duty and good feeling 
so to do ? 

And to exercise duty and good feeling in 
defiance of one's own nature requires the love 
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of God to be more powerful than the love 
of oneself Margaret had lived nineteen years 
and nine months now, and she did not even 
know what this love meant. 

Therefore, from the difference between her 
own nature and the natures of those about 
her, between the actual life she had to lead 
and the visionary life she would have liked 
to lead, there was a constant, speechless anger 
in her soul at her " fate," as she called it, in 
being bound to such an uncongenial lot, a 
constant striving and yearning to escape from 
it, a hunger and thirst for change, any change, 
for excitement of any sort, for admiration 
which did not come to her, and appreciation 
she would not invite, for love (so long as it was 
not the homely, fault-finding love of parents 
and brother), for pleasure— aye, even for pain 
and trial; so that these too were different 
from the petty, everyday pains and trials of 
her daily life. And because she could not 
get these, because they were as out of her 
reach as the sun and the moon, she would 
not accept or make use of those she had ; 
but set herself sullenly against them, and 
went about with a secret feeling of loneliness 
and ill-usage, and a manner at once indifferent 
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and self-absorbed which shut up all hearts 
from her. 

And yet there were plenty of attractions 
and occupations in her own home, plenty of 
kind hearts and country amusements within 
reach to make her life as busy and happy a 
one as most girls could desire. The Miss 
Amadrews, the young ladies at the HaU, 
never complained of dulness^ though they 
had been educated at a fashionable school 
in Brighton, and, having a large famUy of 
brothers at school, were in reality poorer and 
less indulged than Margaret. They would 
indeed have made friends with her and invited 
her to share in the church-decorations, and 
school-feasts, and energetic work among and 
for the poor, which, with books, and croquet, 
and gardening filled up every hour of their 
busy lives; but Margaret scorned High- 
churdiism as she scorned anything she did 
not understand, turned up her nose at church- 
decorations as electroplated Popery, and 
school-feasts, and poor people as wearinesses 
of the flesh ; and so she avoided the Miss Ama- 
drews and their society, and in consequence 
was not invited to their croquet-parties, and 
was spoken of by them as a " very odd girl. 
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hardly like a lady, and no churchwoman. 
We would have been kind to her if we could ; 
but it was impossible." 

Ellice's coming might have mended matters 
if Margaret had so willed it. Indeed Mrs. 
Heme in lamenting her daughter's pecuUaritiea 
had openly hailed the other girl's arrival as 
a means of " taking Margaret out of herself/' 
and doing her good. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, she had said this to the latter herself; 
and Margaret objecting, as many of us do, 
to the idea of being " done good to," dis- 
liked the idea of EUice Devereux in advance, 
and would have disliked the girl herself even 
more than she did, if the latter had only given 
her cause enough to rouse the innate passivity 
of her nature. 

As it was, the utter diflTerence between them 
was in itself provoking to her. EUice's natural 
quickness of perception ; her almost childlike 
frankness, tempered by that exquisite good- 
breeding and consideration which won all 
hearts to her; her little foreign vivacities 
and enthusiasms ; her keen and never-flagging 
delight in the very country scenes and neigh- 
bourhood which were to Margaret so wearily 
" dull, stale, flat and unprofitable ;" her 
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naturally sunny, energetic nature, and ready 
adaptiveness to those about her ; her impulsive 
actions and sensitive conscience, all of which 
tended to make those who were stiffest and 
most inimical to the Squire's daughter extend 
a friendly and cordial hand to his ward, were as 
so many poison drops in the cup of bitterness 
poor Margaret persisted in filling for herself 
from the fountain of life ; while EUice's allu- 
sions to her past life with its wild scenes and 
wilder adventures, her perfect yet maidenly 
familiarity with mankind and the world in 
general, even the sisterly influence she wielded 
over Robin, the sarcastic and fastidious ; all 
combined to fill the poor girl with a secret 
passion of envy, and longing, and discontent 
which made her less agreeable than ever to 
those about her. 

And it was to this nature, bitter with un- 
satisfied yearnings, hungry with ungratified 
wants, craving for what she knew not, save 
only that it was different from that which 
she had, that Nino Gerrant had come like a 
fiery brand cast into a deserted coal-mine, and 
irradiating and kindling the black and silent 
chamber into glowing warmth and life, grow- 
ing, and spreading, and intensifying with every 
second. 
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When their eyes met in that first glance, 
Margaret knew that he gazed at her as no 
other man had ever gazed before. She carried 
the look away home with her, and her own 
face seemed diflferent to her in the glass, see- 
ing that which she felt he had seen in it, and 
had been startled by into admiration. 

" For all that about the pencil-case was a 
lie," she said to herself with rugged curt- 
ness. "And he told it for me — not EUice, 
he never turned his eyes on her, but me, 
that he might look at me again." 

That look was the opening of a new page 
in Margaret Heme's history. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" You are laughing at me, Ellice." 

*' Es verdady senor — which, translated into 
Irish, means, 'tis true for your honour ! Are 
you vexed with me ?" 

" Oh dear no. Angry ? What an idea ! 
I am only glad you are able to extract so much 
amusement out of what is very bitter earnest 
to other people." 

" Then you are vexed, or you would not say 
that Robin, I am sorry. I won't laugh at 
you again." 

" Oh ! that is nonsense. I must own, how- 
ever, I did think you, of all people, would 
have been able to sympathise with me a little." 

" My dear Robin, I would ; but how can I, 
when all my sympathies in the matter are 
with your father V 

" With my father ! Good heavens !" 
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The exclamation was almost angrily incre- 
dulous, and the look which accompanied it 
still more so, as Robin wheeled round to face 
his companion and make sure she was Hot 
laughing at him this time also ; but though 
EUice coloured a little, her soft eyes met his 
steadily and she answered ; 

" Indeed, yes." 

" I must say I cannot see why." 

" No — or you would be as sorry for him as 
I am." 

" I am sorry enough for myself, I know," 
said Robin bitterly. 

'* Yes." A very quiet little monosyllable, 
very quietly spoken, but it brought the colour 
into Robin's face this time. They were together 
in the parlour, EUice sitting in the window- 
seat busy mending some old lace of Mrs. 
Hemes, an accomplishment in which, like 
most Spanish women, she excelled, Robin 
lounging against the embrasure, newspaper in 
hand, looking down on her. She began to 
fold up her work now as though about to rise; 
but was checked. 

" Don't run away," he said, seating himself 
beside her and beginning to play with the 
other end of her strip of lace, sure sign that 
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he was disturbed in mind. " Tell me what 
you mean 1" 

" I think you know — no ?" said Ellice 
gently. 

'* That I am consumedly selfish ?" 

*' Not exactly that. I mean that if you 
thought more of your father s feelings on the 
subject you would be as sorry for him as for 
yourself." 

" Hardly this morning, after standing for 
two mortal hours in that scorching sun listen-' 
ing to the governor prosing about breeds of 
sheep and litters of pigs, and what s to be 
fallow land, and what next year's crops, when 
he knows — or ought to know — ^that there is 
nothing in this world I loathe so heartily." 

" And yet it is the object of his entire life, 
and will be yours." 

" It is his certainly. I'm not so sure about 
mine," said Robin significantly. 

"Now, I don't know what you mean," 
Ellice answered, laying down her work to look 
up at him. 

" Simply this (you can keep confidence, 
can't you ?), that if tfie governor thinks I am 
going to submit to be buried for life here when 
I leave college, to swamp myself in draining and 
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sowing, and become a mere Downshire clod, in 
fact — he is mistaken; and there s an end of it." 

" Surely you are not calling the Squire a 
* mere Downshire clod 1' " said EUice with 
sufficient indignation in her tone to make 
Robin colour like a child for the second time. 

" No, no, of course not," he said hastily. 
" Bless the dear old boy ! I'm not so bad as 
that ; but — EUice, carbt you see ? — it is dif- 
ferent with him. He was born and bred and 
got his schooling here — aye, and his wife too." 

" You will be fortunate if you get half as 
good and sweet a one," put in EUice, the in- 
dignation ?tiU but little appeased. 

" So I shall. Right you are there," said 
Robin cordially. " The little mother is a 
trump — all hail to her 1 but that's nothing to 
the purpose. He never went to college." 

"No." 

"Nor learnt to care about books and art 
and science, and — and all the things which 
make up the real soul of life." 

" No ; but surely, surely, Robin, because he 
has given you more than his father ever gave 
him, that is the greater reason that he should 
expect something from you in return for his 
generosity." 
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" Women don't understand logic, or I would 
ask you, EUice, if it was not more unreason- 
able fot a man to give you benefits only that, 
a little later, you may throw them away and 
trample on them for his pleasure ?" 

" But need you throw them away ? Por 
cierto, I don't see the logic of that^; nor why 
you should make a worse Squire of Herncroft 
because you have acquired tastes at Oxford to 
give interest and occupation to your leisure 
hours here." 

Robin fidgeted and muttered something 
about **Ruskin/' 

*^ Ruskin set his disciples to dig roads, did 
he not ?" said EUice, " I have heard people 
speak of it as a sonseria^ of his ; but at 
least it showed he does not despise labour. 
Robin, why do you set yourself so much 
against this pflace ? It would be the pride of 
most men's hearts." 

" My dear little friend, if you only knew 
how sick a man gets of it !" 

" And if it were yours then, if you were your 
own master, you would sell it to a stranger, 
and go and live in London V* 

** Sell Herncroft ? EUice ! What are you 

* FoUy. 
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thinking of ? Not quite ! Why, do you know 
how long it has been in our family, you little 
new-country republican T 

" Yes, I know," said Ellice, smiling archly 
at the result of her suggestion ; " and if it 
were my family and my home I should be so 
proud of it and love it so dearly that every- 
thing connected with it or its well-being would 
have a special value and poetry for me in 
itself ; and I should like to hnow that it was 
^flourishing under me as it had flourished under 
the bravest of the old Hemes, and to be able 
to point to its strong walls and flocks of sheep 
and golden cornfields as proof that the oldest 
house in Downshire could still hold its head 
higher than any other." 

" And would not I too V cried Robin, firing 
with the girFs enthusiasm. " Do you think I 
would not feel the same ?" 

" How could you, if you had let it drop into 
ruin and neglect for want of will to learn how 
to care for it, and had suffered every neighbour- 
ing landowner to out-pass and out-do you while 
you were occupied with art and literature V 

" Do not speak of them so scornfully, young 
ilady," said Robin uneasily. "They are not 
things to be deBpised." 
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" They are glorious things," Ellice answered 
warmly, cosas magnijicas ; and there are 
some men to whom God gives a special talent 
for them, to make them the sole work and 
end of their lives ; but it is not so with all." 

" Not with me, for instance I" put in Robin. 
Ellice coloured, and her eyes took a depre- 
catory expression very pretty to see. 

" You know best about that, and if not — 
is it not true that to misuse a gift, however 
good a one in itself, is to abuse it and turn it 
to an evil ? Gordon would tell you, I think 
(Ah ! how I wish you knew him !), that art and 
literature were given you to be the joy of your 
idle hours ; not to waste on the working ones. 
Herncroffc is to be your life-work, Robin, if 
you would please your father. Why should 
not they be your life's amusements ? Indeed I 
think you may enjoy them more, and do more 
in them, as such, than by putting them in the 
place of your proper vocation." 

" With a companion like you I" said Robin 
warmly. 

" I am not talking of myself," said Ellice 
quietly. " I don't think that you are one of 
those weak sort of men who want to be helped 
and pushed along by their women-folk." 
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It was on Robin's lips to say that he was 
not talking of his women-folk ; but he was 
young and sensitive, and there had been some* 
thing, perhaps unconsciously, repressing in 
EUice's answer. 

" I am not above a push from any one," he 
said, trying to laugh. " And as you don't 
want me to give up my pursuits altogether — ^* 

" Give them up ! No, indeed ; why should 
you r 



'^Only that the elements don't seem to 
blend well — a Downshire yeoman (for that's 
all we are, after all) and " 

"And a cultivated gentleman, perhaps a 
well-known author? Well, Robin, I don't 
see why one should hinder the other." 

" You are so wise and sweet in all you say, 
child as you look, that [ shall lay down my 
arms and agree to everything," said Robin, 
with a meekness which was certainly intensified 
by something more than brotherly affection. 
Ellice, however, misunderstood it. Her mind 
was too much taken up with the matter of 
the argument to heed her companion's manner, 
and, thinking he spoke in sarcasm, she an- 
swered rather warmly : 

** I know I am only a girl, but out in our 
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parts people become men and. women at a 
time when they would be in the schoolroom 
here ; and I have grown up among men, in 
wild, uncivilised places, and have seen for 
myself, as well as heard my mother say, that 
the more intellectual and cultivated a man is 
in himself, the better sheep-farmer and land- 
owner he is sure to make, and the more he 
will be looked up to by his rougher neighbours. 
In South America it is the men who have no 
resources in themselves that drop down lower 
and lower, take to drinking, and go home 
ruined, if they don't get their throats cut in 
a quarrel with the natives. Poor Uncle 
Henry would be a very different man if he 
had had your tastes and education, Robin, 

and dear Gordon Ah me I I never look 

at the Squire without thinking what it would 
be to him to have such a father." 

" Indeed !" said Robin. The tender regret- 
fulness in her last words stung him, falling on 
the present state of his feelings, and he spoke 
somewhat superciliously. "I should really 
like to see my cousin Maxwell ; for, as he never 
seems to be out of your mind for five minutes 
together, I conclude he is something quite 
superior to the rest of us poor mortals." 



i 
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"I think he is — to most," said EUice 
quietly; "and I wish — Ay de mi! how I 
wish you could see him now, for then I should 
be seeing him too." 

"He must have left his Jesuitry behind 
him then/' said Robin almost roughly, "for 
that sort of thing won't go down here." 

" He has none to leave," retorted Ellice, 
her eyes lighting up into sudden anger. " He 
is no Jesuit, and you know it. I will not 
talk to you, Robin, if you say things like 
that of Gordon." 

She stood up like a little queen, and Robin 
faced her pale with equal anger, but some- 
thing else added to it. He knew well he had 
been in the wrong. It was not his way, by 
any means, to hurt people's feelings, and if it 
had been about any one but Gordon Maxwell 
he would have made the amende honorable on 
the spot. A burning jealousy of this un- 
know cousin, however, which had been for 
some time back, checked the more generous 
nimpulse, and for the very reason that he 
was annoyed with himself he went on to 
make matters worse. 

" I am sorry if I have offended you, Ellice," 
he said, with ironical civility ; " but really I 
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had no idea that in hazarding such a very 
innocent observation on my own relative I 
•was treading on delicate ground. You should 
have put us an fait as to the state of things 
earlier." 

*^ I do not understand what state of things 
you mean," said Ellice, still very coldly. 

"Your relations with my cousin, Mr. Max- 
well," replied Eobin, with equal frigidity. 
" Of course had I known — had you given me 
a hint that your feelings for him " 

" Why, whom should I have a feeling for, 
if not for Gordon 1" cried Ellice, as he stopped 
rather awkwardly. 

" Only — pardon me for reminding you — / 
did not know of it," said Robin, more frigidly 
than before. 

" If you had known him you would. No 
one could see him — my Gordon, so true, and 
generous, and gentle, and " 

" A ready-made saint, in fact, to spare you 
further eulogies," put in the Oxonian, a hot 
spot in either cheek. Ellice nodded her little 
Jiead no whit abashed. 

*' As far as any living man can be a saint, 
I think he is," she returned, with cool de- 
fiance. 
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" You think so I Ahem I Well, all I can 
say is, Master Maxwell is happy in the love 
which can so exalt him." 

" Gordon stands too high for my love to 
-exalt him." 

" Admirable Crichton ! Nevertheless, need- 
ing it or not, for his exaltation, there is no 
-doubt that he hxis it." 

" Of course he has it ! He — Why, Robin," 
breaking suddenly from indignation to en- 
treaty, " be reasonable ! Do you think that 
because I do not talk much about him here, 
hecause I have other friends, and love other 
people in their degree, that I don't value 
him, and miss him, and care for him more and 
more every day that we are parted from each 
other ? You are all very good to me, and I 
am grateful, so grateful to you ; but Gordon 
hehngs to me. Gordon is the same to me as 
if he were my " 

" Don't go on. I understand now quite," 
said Robin, wincing as if from a blow. " I 
only wish I had done so • earlier. However, 
I do not blame you, and — there is no harm 
done. Excuse me for anything I may have 
said in ignorance to offend you. I shall 
be more careful for the future," and crushing 
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up the newspaper he still held in his hand, he 
walked out of the room and upstairs to hi& 
own. 

EUice sat down, and went on with her work 
rather startled. 

" Robin is vexed/' she thought to herself 
" He never speaks in that tone unless he is 
really angry. I'm afraid I got rather hot. 
Gordon would have said so ; but I can't bear 
any one to sneer at him, and Robin least of 
any, who is so good-natured usually ; and who 
I thought would make such a nice friend for 
him if they once got to know one another. I 
shouldn't wonder now if I have prevented that 
very thing by my own hastiness. If he would 
only come back quickly I would tell him I was 
too warm." 

But Robin did not come back, and as Mar- 
garet had taken herself out for one of her 
solitary rambles, EUice darned away uninter- 
ruptedly. 

*^ I am afraid he is really hurt," she thought 
by-and-by, with a most childish sinking of 
the heart. " Usually, if he goes off in a little 
huff it is over in a moment, and he is back 
and eager to make it up again. It couldn't 
have been about Gordon alone. He would 
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only laugh at me at worst for that. It 
must have been my lecturing him about his 
father. Of course I had no right to do so, 
but the Squire did look so sorry and disap- 
pointed when Eobin would only yawn and 
fidget, instead of listening and being inte- 
rested about the farm. Perhaps I ought not 
to have said anything, though. I forget that 
it is only their kindness that keeps me here, 
and that I have no right to queen it as I did 
at the estancia. Ay de mi ! it is very nice to 
be petted and obeyed, and made much of, but 
it spoils one sadly for afterwards," and a 
sudden, unexpected drop fell with a little 
splash on the work over which EUice's head 
was bent. Brushing it hurriedly away, and 
glancing round with the startled air of a 
person not used to cry, and afraid of • being 
caught in the weakness, the perfect silence 
around her struck her with a sense of her own 
solitude, and made her lay aside her work and 
go out into the hall. 

The whole house seemed very quiet, that 
warm, slumbrous quiet of a midsummer's day 
in the country. A faint smell of steam and 
soapsuds proclaimed the fact of its being 
washing-day in the back premises, and the 
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occasional murmur of voices from those parts, 
or the shadow of a figure thrown on the sun- 
scorched flags in the yard, testified to the fact 
that there were other human beings in the 
building besides herself; but the Squire was 
as usual busy on the farm, Mrs. Heme super- 
intending her house-maidens, Margaret out, no 
one knew where; and no sound came from 
Robin's room, the door of which had been 
closed with no great gentleness half an hour 
previously. Somehow a great sense of lone- 
liness came over the slender little girl stand- 
ing there in her black dress, gazing out into 
the still, hot garden, the still, hot country 
beyond. These people — they were all very 
good to her — they gave her bed, and board, and 
lodging, but, as she said, they did not belong 
to her ; they were neither her kith nor kin ; 
they had no need of her. If she were to dis- 
appear from among them to-morrow it would 
make no difference to them. Nothing would 
be changed. The farm, the housekeeping, 
Margaret's strange, self-absorbed life, would 
all go on as smoothly as usual. Even Robin 
would hardly miss her among his books and 
friends, those friends who, he had once hinted 
to her, were not given to scolding him as she 
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did, or pointing out spbts in the sun of his 
perfections. 

"That is why the spots have grown so 
numerous," she had answered him saucily 
at the time; but now, before that noonday 
stillness and the severity of the Oxonian's 
closed door, their quarrel assumed another^ 
aspect, and EUice told herself she had been 
forward and impertinent, right in what she 
said, but wrong in saying it. Gordon had 
tald her once "silence was golden." Why 
had she not remembered it ? What a little 
prig Robin must think her, to go away and 
leave her to herself in this way ! 

And here another drop rolled down the 
smooth, girlish cheek, and fell on the bosom 
of her black dress. If Robin had only opened 
the door and come down then, his anger must 
surely have melted away before the gleam of 
those wet, wistful eyes ; but no, he was lying 
face downwards on his bed, with the door 
locked, and his head buried in his folded arms, 
as if to prevent the very flies from guessing 
at the moisture in his own hot, aching eyes ; 
and there came no sound from above to tell 
Ellice that he was not busy at his writing, 
finishing an essay on the relative merits of 
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two American poets, and forgetful of the very 
existence of the girl who had annoyed him ; 
and who he knew had no companion save 
himself, when Margaret was not at home. 

Sore and sorrowful, Ellice left the house and 
wandered out through the garden into the 
orchard, where the heavily-laden branches of 
the old fruit-trees made a pleasant, waving^ 
shadow on the grass, and the perfume of wall- 
flowers, mignonette, and tall queen lilies came 
with a fainter sweetness through the high 
quick-set hedge which divided this domain 
from the old-fashioned parterres beyond. 
There was one hoary monarch of the apple 
tribe whose gnarled and knotty boughs fairly 
swept the buttercups which spangled the turf 
with golden coins beneath them. Ellice crept 
between the leafy entanglement of some of 
the lesser branches and found herself in a low 
green tent, through which the sunlight filtered 
on her upturned face in an emerald rain 
infinitely refreshing after the dazzle without. 
There was no glare here, the long grass was 
cool and soft, and she could lie back on it, 
resting her head against the mossy roots of 
the tree and dreaming of that distant home 
now lost to her for ever ; of the town-house 
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with its marble courtyard set round with 
flowering shrubs, and lofty rooms, whose doors 
and windows, shielded from the sun by green 
Venetians, stood open from one end of the 
house to the other the livelong day : the 
house where they lived in those days when 
gentle Mrs. Devereux wore no widow's cap, and 
when there was a handsome, bearded father, 
never too busy with his politics and civil en- 
gineering to pet and play with his baby 
daughter, the one child of the house ; the 
house where Gordon, too, used to come up 
from the estancia to stay with them that 
he might attend a day-school kept by the 
French Basque fathers across the broad, sun- 
dazzled plaza, with its rows of milky-blossomed 
acacia-trees planted in diagonal lines to afford 
shade to the passers-by, and on which the 
house looked ; and where all that early happi- 
ness came to an end with darkened windows one 
day and a funeral on the next ; and Gordon s 
mother, dear Aunt Emily, coming up to town 
in the dusty old native diligencia and taking 
her widowed sister and orphan niece back to 
the estancia with her to live with Uncle Harry 
and be cared for. 

Poor Aunt Emily ! It was little more than 
a couple of years before the new home that 
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she took them to knew herself no more. 
Anxieties were already rife at the estancia. 
Her husband had begun to fall into irregular 
habits ; four children had been buried in four 
successive years among the dry, yellowish 
grass at a little distance from the house. 
Another was expected, but by the tipae it 
came the mother's heart, torn by a violent 
quarrel between her tipsy husband and his 
head man on the previous evening, was already 
beating itself out in the last, fiiint pulsations 
of death. The yellow grass in that tiny 
enclosure, railed off that the sheep might not 
trample it down, was again disturbed to receive 
a double burden ; and Mrs. Maxwell's dying 
prayer to her husband that Gordon might not 
be allowed to grow up in those uncivilised 
wilds, but be sent home to an English school, 
deprived Ellice of hef* childhood's hero and 
companion before another year was put. She 
was nearly fourteen then, and from her want 
of all youthful associates precociously womanly 
in many things. She grew more so after her 
boyish friend and idol had departed ; and she 
was left to be her mother's sole companion, 
the little princess of the estancia, the object 
of all chivalrous service and attention from 
every male visitor (and there were no others) 
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who came to the estaacia, and the only pe^r- 
8on whose pretty coaxing had influence to 
stay Mr. Maxwell even for a moment in his ^ 
downward course, or to whom, no matter how 
rough or excited he might get with others, 
he had never said a harsh or an unkind 
word. 

. Nineteen years of life, life tossed about in 
strange places and among strange people, life 
too often troubled by bitter partings, and 
made sorrowful by salt tears ; but never a 
useless life, never an unimportant one, never 
from her babyhood one which even in its 
innocence and helplessness had not been the 
one bright star of those to whom it belonged, 
the centre of tenderness and attraction for 
all around her — b, life gone from her now as 
utterly, and buried as deeply behind those six 
thousand miles of salt ocean tumbling between 
her and it as though the Ellice of those days, 
the senorita of the estancia, the higa de mi 
alma of the fast-living estanciero, were a dif- 
ferent being to this black-frocked girl lying on 
English grass, and wiping away her uncared- 
for tears under an English apple-tree, this 
Ellice Devereux who was Squire Heme's ward 
and had a home in his house, but was nothing 
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in particular . to him or anyone belonging to 
him; and had no nearer tie to life on this 
side of the Atlantic than a certain grave 
young man in London who had solemnly 
married himself to her at six years old by the 
aid of an old curtain ring, had called her 
mujercita (little wife) till he was eleven ; and 
had never yet suflfered any girl or woman to 
oust her from the chief place in his aflFections. 

Ellice was naturally of a clinging disposi- 
tion, kindness and affection came as easily to 
her to take as to give ; and the very changes 
and chances of her past life had predisposed 
her to take this one simply and cheerfully. 
To-day, however, her real loneliness and be- 
reavement pressed upon her with a sudden 
bitterness as fresh and hard to bear as on the 
day when her mother's coffin was carried to 
t^ie English cemetery ; and the big hot drops 
fell fast and faster from her eyes with an 
abandonment to which she would never have 
given way could she, for one moment, have 
traced their root to the banging of a door by 
a mortified young Oxonian an hour or so 
beforehand. 

Needless to say, however, such an idea 
never occurred to her. Had it done so it 
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would have seemed like a desecration, or at 
any rate an impertinence stinging enough to 
have dried up every tear in her head. To 
ElKce, indeed, reared among men and utterly 
unused to connecting friendship or even affec-, 
tion for them with the English term " falling 
in love", such an idea could never have oc- 
curred unless suggested from without. No, 
she was alone, an orphan with no one belong- 
ing to her, and dependent on strangers for the 
kindness she received ; and if it was to one of 
these *' strangers" more than another that her 
thoughts recurred at the present moment, it 
was to Margaret instead of Margaret's brother: 
Margaret, who might have been a friend and 
sister to her ; but who of late had seemed to 
shrink even more from her than she had done 
in the beginning, would sit by herself in the 
garden after dusk, and wander off almost daily 
for rambles in which she never invited com* 
panionship, and indeed seemed to dislike it so 
much when offered that EUice had ceased, 
during the last few days, to press it on her. 

" She always walked alone before I came," 
the younger girl thought uneasily, " and I 
suppose she does not like me well enough to 
stand having me for a constant companion. I 
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should have liked another girl at the estancia, 
but I am different. Ah ! if I had a home of 
my own !" And there the tears would have 
gushed afresh ; but just then a bird hidden 
somewhere in the green, ruddy-fruited temple 
above her burst forth into such a strain of 
song, so pure and sweet and joyous, that Ellioe 
checked her sobs and closed her swollen eyes 
to listen: And the bird sang on clearly and 
gaily as though there were never another bird 
without a nest in all the world, and the sun 
fell in long broken waves of gold upon the 
daisy-sprinkled grass brightly as if in that 
same world there were no spot so dark and 
dreary its rays could never penetrate them ; 
and the bees kept up a drowsy murmur among 
the scented limes and over the white foam of 
meadow-sweet and red-lipped daisies ; but 
EUice's tears had ceased to flow, and the long 
lashes lay still as a silken shadow on her pale^ 
smooth cheek. The slumbrous beauty of the 
summer s day had proved too much for a 
young heart's trouble ; and the girl lay sleep- 
ing peacefully upon the warm, clover-scented 
grass. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ellice woke up quite suddenly. There was 
a murmur of voices in her ears, a voice which 
said something in which the name Margaret 
mingled, and a voice like that of Margaret 
herself answering : 

" Not to-morrow. And go back now. You 
^should not have come so far. Suppose any 
one saw " 

And then a man's lau^b, low and teasing, 
and a murmur lower yet; and Ellice was 
sitting up, broad awake and rubbing her eyes 
.as she wondered how long she had slept. A 
long timOj «he thought, for the sun was low on 
the horizon, and as she parted the boughs and 
came out from her green tent she saw that the 
shadows of the trees stretched lopg and black 
across the golden grass- Thi3 air was full of 
sweet scents and a freshness as of upturned 
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earth ; and borne on it from the distant 
meadows came the lowing of the cattle as they 
were being driven up to the shed for milking. 
There was no one besides herself in the 
orchard ; no one, so far as she could see, in the 
lane on the other side of the hedge. EUice 
thought that she must have been dreaming of 
the two voices ; and wondered why the man's 
should have reminded her of something vaguely 
unpleasant. 

Her trouble had vanished with her waken- 
ing. It was evidently tea-time, and probably 
Eobin had been searching for her ; for of late- 
he had taken to giving her a German lesson 
before tea. Mrs. Heme, too, might have been 
wanting her. It was very silly and ungrateful 
to have been crying her eyes out for nothing ;: 
or only because she had been left alone a little, 
when, after all, that very fact proved how 
completely she was treated as one of the family.. 
And oh I suppose her eyes should still be red 
and any one notice them ! 

This thought caused her to linger a moment 
or two longer before leaving the orchard ; but 
happening to glance round the garden as she- 
passed through it, her eyes fell on Margaret 
quietly seated in the old, ivy-covered arbour at 
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the bottom of the walk reading a book. She 
had no hat or jacket on ; nor showed any sign of 
having recently returned from a walk. Indeed 
her head was bent over the volume with the 
absorption of one Completely buried in the 
subject ; and she started when EUice spoke 
to her. 

"Why, Margaret, I haven't seen you all 
day." 

" Where have you been T asked Margaret. 
" You're not coming from the house, and yet 
you look as if you had been asleep." 

"So I have, under a tree in the orchard. 
I went out there about three o'clock, it was 
so J hot, and fell asleep. It was your voice, 
I think, woke me." 

"Hardly. I haven't been out there; or 
speaking' at all," said Margaret shortly. 

"Didn't you come in a few minutes back; 
or did I dream it ? I thought I heard you 
speaking to some one in the lane at the bottom 
of the orchard." 

"Certainly you were dreaming: I have 
been home I don't know how long, and sitting 
here by myself ever since." 

Margaret spoke rather roughly, and with a 
sort of sullen suspicion in her eyes; and 
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Ellice, who was not at all sure if she had been 
awake or not, changed the subject by asking 
where Robin and the others were. 

" There is the tea-bell ; so I suppose they 
are waiting for us," Margaret answered ; and 
dropping her book, rather surprised Mice by 
taking the latter's arm as they turned to enter 
the house. 

The Squire and his wife were, as she sur- 
mised, already seated at table, but not Robin. 
There was no sign of him, EUice saw that at a 
glance ; and she was glad when in answer to 
her guardian's greeting — "Well, my maids, 
we'm just thinking ye were minded to sup on 
flowers and sunshine " — Margaret answered : 

'' We didn't know it was so late ; but where 
is Robin? Shall I call him ?" 

" Nay, dear, no need ; he's not at home, 
said Mrs. Heme quietly. "He came down 
from his room ten minutes agone, and said he 
had read himself into a bad headache and 
would take the cob and ride over to Coniston 
Beeches to take tea wi' the curate there. 
Ellice lovey, thy face is burnt by the sun ; 
Vas given thee quite a colour." 

EUice's colour deepened; but she only 
smiled in answer. So Robin had not missed 
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her after all ! but had stayed in his room all 
the afternoon and gone out now, forgetting 
that he had promised to give Margaret and 
herself a drive in the dogcart that evening. 
A curious feeling of depression stole over her, 
and her voice, usually the most fluent of the 
party, was hardly heard at all before supper 
was concluded. She took her sewing after- 
wards and sat down quietly at Mrs. Heme's 
knee, keeping so still there that by-and-bye 
a motherly hand was laid on her head, and 
the good woman asked : 

" Has the sun given this child a headache 
too ? Thou art not wont to sit so silent of 
ordinary, EUice." 

EUice shook her head and tried to rouse 
herself; and Mrs. Heme once started began 
to prattle on about her old friends Emily and 
Amy, and of how poor Harry was getting on 
in foreign parts, a fruitful theme for conversa- 
tion before which Ellice's silent mood was 
fain to take wings to itself and disappear. 
That Margaret should sit by, neither speaking 
nor seeming to listen, was nothing out of the 
common ; but by-and-bye herfather spoke toher. 

" An where did you an' EUice walk to to- 
day, my lass ?" 
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" Across the downs," said Margaret, without 
looking up, *' to Gayt's farm. I wanted some 
cochin-china eggs." 

*' Eh ? what s come to your own fowls ? 
But I'm glad ye went there, wenches; for 
Gayt's black cattle were a sight for EUice to 
see. I doubt yeVe met none like them in 
your parts, my maid." 

" Ellice didn't go," said Margaret, redden- 
ing ; " I went there by myself." 

" Nay, then, Ellice lovey, did 'ee stay in to 
dam that lace of mine ?" put in Mrs. Heme, 
so anxiously that Ellice turned up her little 
face with a reassuring smile. 

" No, auntie, IVe been idling in the orchard 
all the afternoon, and your lace isn't finished 
yet. I did not know you were going out, 
Margaret, or I would have gone too." 

" You were talking to Robin, and I knew 
you would think it too far for you. You 
hfiow you can't bear a good long walk," said 
Margaret with a little unnecessary heat- 

The Squire looked annoyed. 

" You should make choice o' shorter ones 
then, my girl; 'twould be civiller an' more 
courteous when ye've a guest-maiden staying 
with you. An' as for Rob, he'd be better 
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fitted' wi' doing something useful, instead o' 
wasting his time in talk wi' womenfolk ." 

" Nay then, father, don't 'ee be vexed wi' 
Robin," put in Mrs. Heme, most gratefully 
foi" both girls; '''tis but young he is yet. 
When he comes to leave college an' settle 
down he'll buckle to 't like a man, see if he 
don't !" 

" He doesn't show much sign of it now," 
said the Squire, angrily. *' I'd half a mind 
to teU him this morning he might pack up his 
traps at college, an' take his name off the 
books ; as if Latin and Greek were to make 
him nought but a finnified mounseer, too 
grand an' good-for-nothing to give a care to 
the well-doin' of his own home. I'd ha' no 
more of 'em, that I wouldn't." 

" Oh, but they don't do that. Squire," cried 
EUice, as her guardian broke off, very red in 
the face, and bringing down his fist with a 
crash on the ' little table beside him. " He 
was only saying to me to-day that he took as 
much pride and interest in the old place as 
any of his forefathers had ever done." 

" He never said as much to me," grumbled 

the Squire, a new cause for gloom chasing 

away the mollified look which had begun to 
VOL. I. 15 
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spread over his features ; " but my Rob*s a 
fine young man, Maid EUice, too fine to talk 
on such matters wi' a poor old Saxou churl 
like his father. I mun get his opinions, if I 
want 'em, from a stranger lass at my own 
table. Tis all the world afore his own father 
wi* Mounseer Robert." 

" Nay, nay, master, don't 'ee talk that way, 
don't 'ee now," pleaded Mrs. Heme, beginning 
to cry, while Margaret lifted her face and 
i^aid: 

" He never says a word to me either, father ; 
it's only to EUice he talks in that way." 

EUice felt rather ill-used. She could not 
turn on Margaret and say, " And that is only 
because I talk to him and you don't," nor on 
the Squire and tell him that Robin's expres- 
sion of his feeUngs respecting the place had 
been wrung from him by her own indignant 
remonstrance. She spoke then to serve his 
father; she had spoken now to serve him; 
and each time with an equally unfortunate 
result. Why could she not learn to hold her 
tongue, she who was only a " stranger lass at 
their table?" It was a balm and comfort 
quite unhoped for when Mrs. Heme said : 

"Indeed, an' he told me the other day 
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'twas because EUice cared so much for Hem- 
croft and everything about us that he liked to 
talk to her. They both take aifter me in the 
likin' for a bit o* chat ; an' wi' Maggie so silent 
like, the lassie would be lonesome but for 
Eobin to amuse her/' 

" And what for should Margaret be silent ?" 
said the Squire, turning angrily on his 
daughter. " Hast no tongue to talk with, or 
no brains to fashion talk, that a wench, o' your 
own age an' all, must sit by herself alone, or 
be fain to depend on Robin's havers ?" 

''Robin's havers are pleasanter than my 
talk," said Margaret as angrily. "What 
should I have to say when I have never been 
out in the world like EUice or he ; or been 
anywhere or seen anything to talk about? 
Brains ! Who could have any brains, buried 
here ?" 

It was a most unexpected outburst. To 

Robin indeed, or even to EUice once or twice, 

Margaret had flashed out in anger or complaint 

against her home; but these occasibns had 

been very rare, and her parents were in total 

ignorance of them. It feU Uke a thunderbolt 

on the Squire now. His ruddy face grew 

positively pale, and the broad, knotted hand 

15—2 
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he stretched out to his wife trembled like an 
invalids. 

" Buried here 1" he said, after a moment's 
silence, and in a voice rendered pathetic by 
its hoarseness and simplicity. " * Who could 
ha' brains, buried here I* Mother, art thou 
an' I getting into our second childhood ? Tell 
un, Maggy woman, tell un truly, an' we'm 
bear it together. Better that than sit here in 
our sober senses, an' hear a child bom of our- 
selves, our very own flesh an'* blood, speakin' 
words like that'n o' the place of her birth." 

"Father dear, the child didn't mean it, 

don't 'ee think it," cried Mrs. Heme, pressing 

her husband's hand tight between her own 

soft, warm palms, and crying for sympathy. 

"She was just in a pet, an' spoke wiout 

thinking, didn't 'ee, Maggie love?" But 

Margaret had got up and left the room before 

the Squire had finished speaking ; and Ellice 

rose softly and followed her, unable to bear 

the silence which followed Mrs. Heme's 

appeal. There was no sign of the other girl, 

however, to be seen ; but the front door stood 

open, and the moonlight lay white and cool 

upon the stone-flagged entry. Ellice slipped 

out, and, guided by a sort of instinct, ran 
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down the garden to the old arbour, where 
sure enough she again discovered the object 
of her search, crouched on the ground, with 
her face hidden in. her arms on the bench, and 
weeping, as Ellice thought by the sound of a 
©mothered sob, though at the first sound of 
an approaching footstep she sprang to her 
feet 'and retreated into the darkest comer of 
the place. 

*' Margaret/' said Ellice, halting on the out- 
side, with a timidity which was justified by 
the sharp answer : 

•' Well, what do you want ?" 

" The Squire is so troubled at what you 
said. Of course j'ou didn't mean it ; but you 

know how he loves you, and Maggie dear, 

won't you just go back and tell him so ?" 

*'No; for I did mean it, and I am not 

going to tell lies for for everybody," said 

Margaret, with a sudden faltering and rush of 
colour which, had it been lighter, might have 
attracted EUice's notice. As it was, the latter 
only answered her coaxingly : 

"But you wouldn't like to hurt him, 
Margaret I and he thinks so much of you." 

''He does not. No one thinks or cares 
anything for me here. No one 1 And, 
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Ellice," coming a little out of the shadow, and 
speaking threatening;ly, "I won't have you 
sent to meddle or interfere with me. I don't 
pretend to have fine company talk or soft 
speeches like you; and those who like you 
better for them csin have you. But let me 
alone at any rate. IVe a right to that, and I 
mean to have it/' 

" Margaret, would you like it better if I 
did not live here V said Ellice wistfully, her 
eyes filling with tears which glimmered softly 
in the moonlight ; but Margaret faced her 
quite unmoved. 

" It makes no difierence to me whether you 
live here or not, so that you leave me in peace 
when I ask you," she answered stubbornly ; 
and the tone was so resolute that Ellice had 
no resource but to return to the house as she 
came. Her ill success smote her, however, a^ 
she returned and saw Mrs. Heme watching 
for her at the door with a face divided between 
anxiety and hopefulness. 

** Have you been after Maggie, dearie ?" 

" Yes, auntie, but " 

" Aye, aye, I know," for Ellice had broken 
off uncertain how to finish without hurting 
the mother s feelings more. " I could ha' told 
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you 'twas no use. Maggie never would give 
in from a babe, no, not if 'twas ever so ; but 
do 'ee, like a good child, go in to the master 
an' say a soothing word to him. Do 'ee, 
Ellice lovey ! He's been sore put out to-day, 
first by Robin and now by Maggie ; an' they 
don't mean it, you know, neither one o' them ; 
but he pays no heed to me when I say so. He 
thinks 'tis just because I'm their mother.'* 

" But you are right, auntie. Robin didn't 
mean anything, I know. You should have 
heard how lovingly he was speaking of the 
Squire and you afterwards," said Ellice, com- 
forting and comforted as she rested her soft 
little cheek against the mother's shoulder. 
Mrs. Heme beamed all over. 

"There then 1 Didn't I teU'ee so ? I knew 
the dear boy's heart, bless it, was as good as 
gold. An' I dare say he was mad wi 'imself 
for vexing his father. He looked terrible 
down-hearted when he went out this evening. 
And do you go in an' tell the msister so, like a 
love. Make haste, for he'll believe it from you." 

But Ellice did not think so, and hung back 
with very crimson cheeks and unaffected re- 
luctance. She had not forgotten the Squire's 
own words earlier that evening, and had a 
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great dislike to the idea of being thought for- 
ward or presuming upon their kindness. Mrs. 
Heme interrupted her impatiently. 

" Kindness ! Efut-t't I you are here because 
I loved your mother, EUy child, an' she Toved 
me ; an' 'twas a kindness of her an' brother 
Harry to send you home to me. Tis you ought 
to feel just like one o' our own selves by this 
time. Indeed, an' I'm sure Robin's as fond of 
you as if he were your own brother. I never 
saw him take to any one so^ and he an' Mar- 
garet 'd do as much for you any day if 'twas 
you in trouble ; so run in now to father, lo vey, 
and comfort him a bit. Those pretty ways of 
yours have a wonderful knack o' putting him 
in a good humour at most times." 

So urged Ellice had nothing for it but 
to obey, though it was with anything but a 
confident heart or step that she entered the 
dining-room. The first sight of the Squire, 
however, huddled up in his armchair by the 
fireless grate, as though he had even turned 
away from the pretence of looking over the 
papers which were scattered about the table 
^t his back, drove all thoughts of herself, or 
what others might think of her, from EUice's 
mind. He had been hurt, and there was no 
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one to heal the hurt but she ; and she went 
up quickly and softly to his side and laid her 
little hand on his shoulder. 

He had not heard her enter, and the light 
touch made him start and turn round eagerly. 
Then — and EUice saw it with a little pang 
which was not the less sorrowful for the 
naturalness and inevitability of the thing — 
the light which had come into his face died 
out of it as suddenly, and he said, in a voice 
harsh with disappointment : 

" Yoii^ is it, lass ? I thought 'twas Margaret. 
An' what's the matter ? Is it you fretjbing 
now at being buried alive in an old farmhouse, 
an' wantin' to be off an' away ? Go, with 
•God's will, an' you like. You've folks 0' your 
own. Maid EUice, as '11 be glad to take ye, I 
don't doubt." 

"Don't, Squire I" cried EUice pleadingly, 
but passing over the attack on herself. " You 
oughtn't to talk that way when you know 
Margaret only spoke hastily. She was angry, 
and she didn't think what she was saying." 

" Angry 1 an' what, pray, angered her ?" 
asked the Squire, in a voice of sufficient wrath 
to make many girls flinch. EUice, however, 
kept her place bravely. 
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"Why, because of what you said," sh^ 
answered, carrying the war into the enemy'a 
quarters with an intuitive perception that the 
Squire would far rather have himself to blame 
in the matter than his daughter. " You know 
that she is naturally silent, and so are you 
too, Squire. Why, you often sit ever so long 
without talking, and it hurt her to think that 
you laid it on her being too stupid to talk. 
Margaret is not stupid, Squire, and she knows 
it, and you know it, and it made her angry 
and hasty in answering, that was all." 

" Silent ! Why, of course we are silent 
people. The Saxons never were a chattering, 
magpie set. Maid Ellice/' retorted the Squire 
warmly; "and Margaret's a true Saxon in 
that, an' takes after her father as she should 
do. Not that I blame you for your glib- 
tongue, my little lass. Faith, I like it well 
enow in you; an* besides, 'tis no fault of' 
yours, but the Norman blood in your veins ; 
but Margaret's no Norman wench, Maid 
EUice, an' thinks more than she says." 

" Yes, indeed," said Ellice, with an irre- 
pressible laugh in her eyes at the way in 
which the Squire had veered round to her 
side. "And it was for that very reason,.. 
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being your own daughter and loving you as 
she does, that it hurt her to be blamed for 

what was just her likeness to you and the 

the Saxon women !" 

N " Eh, lass, but who blamed her ? Not I ; 
or if I did, 'twas but a chance word in haste 
like, an' need a maid hurt her father back 
again for that ?" answered the Squire, with 
such a sorrowful fall in his voice that El lice 
was fain to drop on her knees by him, and 
have recourse to her first pleading. 

" She never meant it either. I'm sure she 
didn't. She was crying about it just now 
when I went to look for her. Don't think of 
it any more, Squire, don't!" and she lifted 
such a persuasive Uttle face to the old man 
that he was silddenly moved to take it be- 
tween his hard hands and kiss it, a mark of 
affection most unwonted with the Downshire 
yeoman, as he said : 

" Bless thee, child I 'Tis a good heart thou 
hast. An' crying was she ? Nay, then, go 
and tell her not to fret, for I'll never think 
more on't. I knew my lass was not one to 
cut her own father knowingly ; an', after all, 
it stands to reason that she couldn't love any 
place as well as this when she's never knowa 
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any other. Could she now, my maid ? I wish 
'twas so wi' Robin, but: — 
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" Indeed, Squire, I'm sure Robin is quite 

as fond " EUice began hastily, but was 

checked by a big finger laid upon her lips. 

" Sht ! my lass ; hold there, an' leave well 
alone. The ways o' young men are best left 
to their elders, whether for good or evil. But 
Robin Heme's too fine, by half, for thee or 
me to understand. Maid Ellice, an' we mun 
just bow to his lordship, an' keep at arm's 
length. God help th' old place when th' old 
man's gone, that's all !" 

EUice felt distressed. In her secret heart 
she was far more sure of Robin's affection for 
his home than of Margaret's ; and equally so 
that her power of understanding the former 
was infinitely superior to the latter. The few 
words said in the earlier part of the evening, 
however, tied her tongue, and Robin would 
have been gratified had he known how very 
impatiently a certain young heart was beating 
for him to come in and clear himself of snob- 
bishness and unfilial indifference in his father's 
eyes. • 

He did not know, however, and Ellice's im- 
patience was wasted ; for it was not till a full 
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hour after she had gone up to her own room 
that night that the rapid hoof-strokes of the 
roan cob were heard clattering faintly in the 
far distance, and gradually growing nearer 
and nearer along the long stretch of road 
which showed like a waving line of white 
riband in the sharp brilliancy of the moon- 
beams. How it happened that Ellice was not 
in bed, as she ought to have been, I cannot 
tell ; nor why the young heart should beat so 
fast behind its white night-dress as, kneeling 
by the window, she peeped through an in- 
finitesimal cranny in the curtains at the ap- 
'proaching horseman. Perhaps, however, the 
Oxonian's unwonted length of absence had 
terrified her into thinking that some accident 
might have happened to him far more distress- 
ing than any little outbreak of temper or in- 
difference (an idea not so absurd in a South 
American girl, who had watched whole nights 
with her mother in prayer and agony lest the 
man of the house might at, any time be 
brought home with his throat cut, or a bullet 
between his ribs from the nearest pulperia *), 
for as she saw the dark, familiar figure spring 
from the saddle, throw the reins over the 

• Wayside wine-shop or inn. 
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horse's neck, and proceed to lead off the ani- 
mal to its stable, a sigh of relief, which was 
half a smUe, crossed the girl's lips, and with 
a murmured word, " It will be all right to- 
morrow," she sprang lightly into bed, and 
nestling down among the cool, lavender- 
scented sheets, like a ladybird hidden jin the 
petals of a rose, was sound asleep before five 
minutes had passed over her head. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ellice was habitually an early riser, a custom 
obligatory on Soutli American sheep-farms, 
owing to the intense heat of the later morn- 
ing hours ; therefore there was nothing out of 
the way in her being down betimes on the 
following day and wandering about the garden 
watering, clipping and tying up the flowers 
for a good hour before the bell rang for the 
eight o'clock breakfast. 

Generally Robin came down early too, and 
would pursue her out among the roses and 
geraniums and bring her back, a flushed 
and rebellious captive, to give him a lesson in 
Spanish, during which Margaret would sit by, 
wondering at Ellice for *^ giving in to his 
whims and taking so much trouble for what 
cmild be no good to him, as he was neither 
going to Spain nor South America;" but 
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to-day, though EUice heard him moving about 
his room some time before she left her own, 
there was no sign of him in the garden, and 
it was not until, in answer to the big bell's 
noisy summons, she was hurrying in to take 
her seat at tabl6, that she saw him sitting 
quietly in the window-seat plajing with his 
rough Scotch terrier. He liad come down 
then (within the last few minutes at any 
rate), and, though sitting within sigh t of her, 
had not even troubled himself to come out 
and "give her good-morrow." Her heart 
sank all of a sudden to a perfectly ridiculous 
and unaccountable depth. Sorely he was 
not going to keep up the disagreement with 
her to-day which had arisen from so trifling 
a cause on the previous morning I Yet it 
seemed like it, and in a way not easy to take 
hold of; for he rose at once when she came in, 
treading closely on her guardian's footsteps, 
and said : 

" Good-morning, father. Good-morning, 
EUice," in a tone in which only a very nice 
observer could have detected any variation 
between the one salutation and the other. 
Was there any variation indeed after all ? A 
slight fall in the voice, perhaps, an almost 
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imperceptible accentuation of the syllables in 
the latter greeting — surely the most hyper- 
critical could hardly pay heed to a trifle so 
minute ; yet Ellice's sensitive face flushed and 
her eyes fell, and the veriest stranger might 
have smiled at the contrast between the 
Squire's gruff, loud-spoken " Morning, Rob. 
Only just up, heh T and the young girl's low 
voiced " Good-morning — Robin " uttered 
with a decided break between the two words 
as of timidity or irresolution. She never 
looked up or she would have seen Robin's face 
pale and stiffen on the moment. 

They all sat down immediately afterwards. 
Breakfast was, of all others, the meal which 
the Squire most disliked to have delayed or 
lingered over ; and if there had been a doubt 
before as to something being amiss with 
Robin, it became a palpable fact now to 
everybody. In the first place he was dressed 
with an accurate, almost clerical trimness, 
sufficiently different from his usual morning 
costume to provoke immediate comment. In 
the second, he was scrupulously polite to his 
parents, and only spoke when the civilities 
of the table required it. In the third, he 
never looked at or addressed EUice at' all ; and 
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this, in a young man whose morning meal was 
jaore taken up in lively talk and repartee 
with the above named damsel than in eating or 
attending to the rest of the party, was suf- 
ficiently noticeable in a family where each 
spoke out his or her thoughts, and commented 
with unfashionable directness and acumen on 
the appearance and behaviour of the others. 
Robin, with his greater knowledge of the 
world and its outward bienseances, had more 
than once complained of this practice. He 
was called upon to suffer from it now with a 
vengeance. 

" Art not well, Rob dearie ?" said Mrs. 
Heme, her round face full of maternal anxiety 
as she leant across the table to glance from 
her son's face, paler and graver than its wont, 
to his neglected plate. " Maggie, pass him 
the marmalade. He's eating nothing." 

" 'Tis the smell o' the varmyard takes away 
his appetite," said the Squire roughly. "Never 
mind, son Robert ! - Thou art more i' the 
fashion not to eat than to go filling thy belly 
wi' good meat and drink like us vulgar country 
folk." 

Robin's face flushed; but he kept his temper. 
Could he have seen the sudden pa^ined appeal- 
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ing glance directed at the Squire from a pair 
of blue-grey eyes across the table, he might 
have been considerably assisted thereby. As 
it was, he answered with a commendable 
civility which almost frightened his mother. 

" I am making a very good breakfast, thank 
you, sir. Will you let me pass your cup, 
Margaret?" 

" Are you going out anywhere that you 
are so fine ?" asked Margaret, merely shaking 
her head at the proffered attention. "It 
does make you look so queer, Robin." 

" Does it ?" he said shortly ; then recollect- 
ing himself — " I beg you pardon, what did 
you ask me ? Yes, I am going away — for a 
day or two." 

** Going away /" cried mother and sister in 
a bi!eath, while EUice's eyes remained fixed on 
her plate, and a mite of bread which she had 
just put in her mouth seemed suddenly to 
grow to ten times its size and all but choke 
her. ^* We thought you were not going to 
Scarborough till the beginning of next 
month." 

" Just so ; and I am not going there, but to 
a college chum in Devonshire. He asked me 
some time back to run down and spend a 
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few days with him, and I wrote yesterday to 
say I would." • 

"But too glad t' escapfe from Farmer 
Heme's harvest talk an' the sight o' the crops 
wi'out which there'd be no college for thee, 
nor * chums ' either," put in the Squire dryly. 
Again Robin's colour rose ; but a second time 
be mastered himself, and only answered with 
that new-born gravity which sat so strangely 
on the natural brightness and mobility of his 
face. 

" No, sir, and I know you are only joking 
when you say so." 

" 'Tis no joke to me that my only son despises 
the home that gave him birth once, and food 
and living still," retorted the Squire, glad to 
burst out with his grievance of the previous 
day, and speaking somewhat huskily. To 
the great surprise of every one Eobin pushed 
back his plate, and going up to him laid his 
hand on his father s shoulder. 

" I don't despise it," he said, looking down 
into the old man's red and angry face with a 
gentleness which rather awed the Squire. 
" I should be an arrant snob if I did ; and 
I don't think its Ukely your son would be that. 
If you're going to the fields now I'll walk there 
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too, for I want to speak to you ; and I mayn't 
have another opportunity before I go." 

" Lasses dear," said Mrs. Heme tremu- 
lously, and only waiting for the door to close 
on the two men a^ they went out together ; 
" there's summat sorely amiss wi' our Rob. 
He'd never have spoke to the master that 
way otherwise ; and he so sharp wi' his tongue 
customary days. Is he sickening for ought, 
think you, dears ? It'd break my heart to 
fkncy it, but just look to his plate ! He's 
scarce touched a bit the whole meal."' 

'* And he never spoke to EUice at all," 
said Margaret, turning her great eyes on the 
girl in question. " Have you been quarrelling 
with him, Ellice ? He'd not be so civil to 
father and us, though, if you had." 

*' No, I have not quarrelled with him," 
said Ellice slowly. It was true she had not; 
and yet through all her pulses she felt that 
he had quarrelled yith her, and would have 
given much to know the reason why. Mrs. 
Heme turned to her anxiously. 

" 'Deed I hope not, lovey. He and you 
fit each other so well of ordinary. Mag- 
gie " in a half-whisper to her daughter — 

'^ I do hope 'tis not Miss Amadrew." 
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*'0h no, I think not," said Margaret 
aloud, while EUice rebuked herself for a quick 
feeling of eager curiosity. " He hasn't been 
there for ever so long." 

" Her father would never hear of it/' said 
Mrs. Heme, shaking her head. 

" Nor Lady Amadrew. Be sure of that !" 
said Margaret, tossing hers. "They think 
us — oh I miles beneath them." 

*' Nay, now, dearie, that's just your fancy. 
I'm sure Lady Amadrew was most kind when 

she first came, and before she grew such an 
invalid ; and the Miss Amadrews have 
driven over twice in the last three weeks." 

" Yes — to see EUice ! She's more elegant 
than we are, and suits them better." 

*^ Oh 1 Maggie I" cried Ellice, pained and 
colouring ; " all she wanted of me was to get 
me to help in decorating the school-house for 
the children's feast." 

" Rather you than I there I" said Margaret 
indifferently; but there was an anxious, 
vexed look in her face underlying the sub- 
ject of the dialogue ; and after a moment she 
burst out : " Mother, it's very disagreeable 
of Robin going off to Devonshire this way. 
What can he be doing it for ?" 
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. " I thought you hadn t expected him to 
stay here as long as he has done/' Ellice 
suggested, though indeed the same question 
was troubling herself; but Margaret only 
muttered something to herself, and went out 
of the room with a face even more gloomy 
than its wont. Mrs. Heme had her own 
household matters to attend to, but lingered 
a moment in her desire for sympathy. 

'^ I suppose there is nothing seriously wrong 
wi' the dear lad, EUy ? You don't think he 
could be going to be sick, an' us not know, do 
you r 

** No, indeed, auntie," said Ellice readily ; 
and then, seeing the wistful look still in the 
mother's eyes ; '* I think — from what he said 
— that he was vexed with himself for paining 
the Squire yesterday. And was it not very 
nice to hear him speak 6*o to his father ? I 
thought you would have been pleased !" 

"Pleased !" echoed Mrs. Heme. *' It was 
just too beautiful for life ; for Robin has a 
pert tongue by nature, Ellice dear, an' I doubt 
me I didn't check it enough when he was a 
wee thing. Eh, if that's all, there's not much 
to mind. Maggie ! Maggie ! where are you ? 
Come an' help me pack Robbie's bag for him ; 
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and — Maggie — bring a ball of fine string. I 
want you to tie down the peach preserves 
afterwards." And the good woman trotted 
off to her Tiausfrau duties above stairs with a 
mind far more satisfied than the girl she left 
behind her. 

" And yet it was good and sweet and noble 
of him," EUice thought with that pardonable 
exaggeration women are fond of applying to 
the merits of the stronger sex. "I never 
liked him so much as when he did it. Surely 
it is very polity and selfish to be hurt because 
he didn't speak to me." 

It might be so ; yet it was natural into the 
bargain ; and certainly, though she would not 
have acknowledged it, would indeed have 
asserted, with a most honest belief in her 
own truth, that she had had no such idea, it 
was with an unavowed hope that he might 
come in from the field by-and-by and heal the 
hurt he had inflicted ; that she lingered in the 
parlour occupying herself with some feminine 
embroideries in place of volunteering to assist 
in the tying up of the preserves above stairs.^ 
He would not stay long in the hot sun among 
the gathering crops ; and if he saw her at the 
window as he came in, it would be only natural 
to stop and 
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And what ? Ah ! had EUice even thought 
the thoughts so far mentioned I might have 
followed them to an end ; but the brain and 
the consciousness of human beings are curious 
things ; and one of their most curious proper- 
ties is, that we not unfrequently carry into 
positive action the due sequence of thoughts 
no single germ of which has (so far as we are 
cognisant) entered into our minds, or been ac- 
cepted by our will. So far as she hneWy she was 
not even watching for Robin at all, as she sat 
in the window with her work, but was rather 
•very anxious to finish it and wholly occupied 
with devising a tendril of her own imagina- 
tion, that would improve the pattern of the 
whole, and make it even more perfect for the 
end for which it was intended, namely, a 
handkerchief for Mrs. Heme, and which Miss 
Amadrew, taking into consideration the very 
obvious fact that lace handkerchiefs were of all 
things the most inappropriate and useless to 
the Squire's homely wife, had already pointedly 
pronounced to be too beautiful for anything 
but a chalice-veil. 

Miss Amadrew ! with that name another 
train of thought came into EUice's mind. Did 
Robin really care for the tall, earnest-voiced 
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young lady at Thorley Hall, who was always 
so full of zeal for the Church, and whom the 
Rector's wife pronounced * ' unorthodox," care 
for her as men care for the women they want 
to marry ? The notion had never crossed 
Miss Devereux s mind before, and it rather 
staggered her ; partly because she was not 
given to sentimental imaginings, or to letting 
her mind run on possible loves and lovers ; and 
partly because she could not call to memory 
Robin ever having spoken of Miss Amadrew, 
except in the most casual manner. But it 
was not his way to speak much about other 
people — public characters excepted. Had he 
not objected to, her doing the contrary with 
regard to Gordon ? And it was very likely 
that he might love the young lady all the 
more deeply for his reticence with regard to 
her name. Ellice had already learnt that in 
nothing doe^ a man so differ from a woman as 
from his extreme aversion to either talking, or 
hearing talked, about the lady of his affections; 
and yet it gave a new touch to the pain she 
had felt yesterday when the Squire spoke of 
her as a "stranger lass," now that she learnt 
something of Robin which Mrs. Heme and 
Margaret discussed as long suspected by both ; 
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and at which she, whom he had sia^led oat 
for his friend and companion ever since her 
arrival, had never so much as guessed. 

" And perhaps it was because he liked me 
that Miss Amadrew has taken notice of me," 
EUice thought. " If so, she must care for him 
too. But Mrs. Heme thinks her parents 
would never consent. Oh I poor Robin ; no 
wonder the farm talk grates on him if he 
thinks Sir George would make that a bar to 
his marrying his daughter. He was very 
generous to let me go on scolding him yester* 
day, and to act so sweetly this morning. I 
don't think any one — no, not even Gordon — 
could have behaved better when provoked." 

**Ellice," said Margaret, coming into the 
room at this juncture and speaking more 
softly than her wont, though her face was 
flushed and had a vexed, uneasy expression, 
"if you aren't busy would you mind doing 
those preserves for me ? Mother wants them 
covered at once, and I had something I wanted 
to do — it won t take me ten minutes — but if 
yo u are busy " 

" Oh no, of course not. ^ I will come at 
once," said EUice, throwing down her work on 
the instant ; but even as she rose it flashed 
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upon her consciousness that by going up to 
the storeroom she should miss — what ? See- 
ing Kobin, and making up her tiff with him ? 
Well, and what if she did ? Was a trifle of 
that sort to stand in the way of her making 
herself useful to Margaret, who so seldom 
condescended to ask assistance from anyone? 
She felt ashamed of herself for having even 
entertained such a thought, and went briskly 
upstairs without so much as lingering to cast 
a glance out of the passage-window which 
looked over the rich and golden cornfields from 
which, It might be, Eobin was then returning. 

Yet she was conscious of her heart giving a 
great jump when suddenly, as she sat up in 
the dim, cool fruit room under the eaves, she 
heard the voice for which, all unknowingly, 
she had been listening for so long, speaking to 
Mrs. Heme on the floor below. What was 
said she could not hear ; but something heavy 
was being carried downstairs ; and her hand 
trembled as she cut out the round cover for a 
preserve-jar. Wa.s it his portmanteau, and 
could he be going away then, even before 
dinner ? She let the mutilated circle drop 
on her knee and listened. 

"Not till Saturday?" Mrs. Heme's voice said. 
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" Or Monday. Just as likely Monday if I 
like it," Robin answered. " Yes/' in reply to 
something else inaudible. ** I want a change ; 
and anyhow I must go to Scarborough next 
week." 

The voices went inside the room below and 
became undistinguishable ; but presently they 
came out and floated up to Ellice again. 

" And you think your father will consent ?" 

" He said so. I told him it was brutally 
unfair." 

" You didn't say that, I hope !" 
- "Well, not in those words; but it is. 
Fancy separating two people who care for 
one another, for a mere absurd prejudice I Td 
not stand it, I know, and so I told him." x 

" But are you sure she cares, dearie ?" 

" Quite sure ; she told me so. Now, 
mother, you mustn't repeat it." 

A murmured negative followed ; and then 
a shutting of drawers, and going downstairs. 
Ellice had ceased to listen after the first words, 
and had gone on with her occupation ; but she 
had not moved or shut the storeroom door ; 
for, until Robin's final caution, it never 
occurred to her that there could be any secret 
in what was said partly on a landing and 
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partly in a room with open doors and audible 
to any passing servant. Now, of a sudden 
the meaning of it all came to her. He had 
been speaking to his father about Miss 
Amadrew, and the latter had some prejudice 
against the match. Perhaps Sir George's 
superciliousness, or the " Norman " sound of 
the name ; and to herself she said : 

'^ I hope he will not hold out. I hope he 
won't. Poor Robin I Dear Robin I he has chosen 
very well, and he deserves to have his choice.'' 

Fain would she have gone downstairs now; 
but natural delicacy withheld her. He might 
be still speakmg to his mother on the same 
subject ; and if it was to be a secret she would 
only be in the way. So she sat on, cutting out 
rounds of paper and tying them over preserve- 
pots with resolute perseverance till a gust of 
wind closed the door with a bang and made 
her solitude still greater. 

Not a sound now^reached her, except once 
a faint call, though on whom or what she could 
not hear ; but shortly afterwards there was a 
sudden clatter of horses' hoofs on the pavement 
outside, next Robin's voice very gay and cheery, 
rising up through the window this time as he 
called out : 
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" Good-bye again then, mother, till you see 
me back," and then the heavy jar of the yavd- 
gates and rattle of wheels. 
M' Flinging down paper and scissors she sprang 
to her feet, unhooked the little latticed win- 
dow in the roof, and thrusting her face against 
the ivy, which almost shut out the light of day 
from outside, peered down upon the yard 
below with a sinking heart. 

Yes, it was even as she thought ! Robin 

was then in the act of drivinor out of the 

p 

yard without so much as a backward glance 
at the house he was leaving, without even the 
civility of a good-bye to herself whose warmest 
friend he had always appeared till then ! 

She was only a girl, and she had grown 
very much fonder of him than she thought : 
much fonder than she had ever grown of any 
of the other men with w^hom she had so often 
been thrown in the same, homely, everyday 
companionship in her South American country 
life. Her eyes filled with hot, salt tears of 
mortification, so big and blinding that, though 
she saw, she was hardly able to distinguish 
the tall figure of Margaret running towards 
the house with head so bent as almost to give 
her the appearance of cowering as she hurried 
along, keeping closely under the shadow of the 
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hedge of the Long Meadow which lay at tlie 
bottom of the orchard. 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Heme came into the 
attic, and uttered an exclamation of surprise 
at finding EUice j ust arranging the last of the 
many rows of jars upon a shelf 

" Deary me, EUice child, you don't mean to 
say you've been here the whole morning an' 
done them all too ! Where was my head 
not to think of you I and I called you too 
a while ago, you an' Marg'ret also, to bid Robin 
good-bye before he went." 

" Did you, auntie ? I did not hear. Oh 1 I 
am sorry," said !EUice frankly. . Mrs. Heme 
patted her shoulder. 

" Never mind, dearie ; it didn't matter a bit, 
or I'd ha' sent him to look for you ; but he 
was in a hurry, an' left good-byes for you an' 
Maggie. She was out too, and just missed 
him. An' now go down an' amuse yourself 
wi' her. You look quite tired sittin' up here 
i' the dark ; an' as for her, I shouldn't ha 
thought gathering a small dish o' gooseberries 
could ha' made her so red an' heated. She 
looks quite done up. 
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